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. seas ‘ ; Dupont 
MADAME NATALINA CAVALIERI—A BEAUTIFUL PRIMA DONNA ate 


Madame Cavalieri, who is coming to sing at Covent Garden this season, has recently taken Italy and America by storm and is perhaps the most beautiful 
singer in grand opera. She is of Italian origin and started her singing career in a Roman café chantant 


REE CATE Felt 


Ritz Martin 
THE HON. MARGARET DAWNAY 


Whose marriage to the Rev. Arthur Rowland 
Grant took place on Thursday last 


The Queen’s Danish Retreat. 
OPENHAGEN was looking its 
gayest when King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, who began their 
tour of the northern capitals last 
week, paid their long-expected visit to the 
latter’s home. One of the events 
which afforded great interest to’ 
his Majesty was the excursion 
by motor to Hoidore, which 
Queen Alexandra and her sister, 
the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
have been busy furnishing as a 
summer residence. The house 
is by no means a large one and 
is overshadowed in size and 
luxury by several of the other 
country houses in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; but the 
garden is particularly lovely, 
and the improvements which 
have been carried out in this 
direction under the personal 
supervision of the royal sisters 
have made it quite an ideal 
royal retreat. 


ie aod 


The King’s Holiday. 
efore leaving for Copenhagen 
his Majesty was greatly 
grieved by the highly incon- 
siderate remarks passed by cer- 
tain newspapers over his absence 
abroad at a time when politics 
seemed to demand the presence 
in London of the head of the 
state. As it is his Majesty cur- 
tailed his sojourn at Biarritz in 
defiance of his doctors’ orders, 
who although satisfied with 
their august patient’s progress 
strictly advised a further pro- 
longation of his holiday in order 
to continue the improvement. 


ite te te 
A Royal Bungalow. 
Aa extremely picturesque bun- 
galow has been erected for 


the use Sof Queen Alexandra near 
Sandringham, The cosy little 


: ae TOWN AND OUT 


structure has been designed under the 
personal supervision of her Majesty, and 
its special feature is the pretty little 
sitting-room, the walls of which are en- 
crusted with shells. collected along the 
Norfolk beach by different members of 
the Royal Family. From the windows 
a particularly fine view of the Wash can 
be obtained, and the whole is guarded by 
a palisade. from the too-eager sight- 
seer and should make a charming little 
retreat for her Majesty now that Sand- 
ringham has been given her as a dower 
house. 


co} co Pe 


The Brighton Casino. 
“The scheme afloat for the rejuvenation 
of Brighton goes on apace, and be- 
fore many years have elapsed it is hoped 
that the final arrangements for the con- 
struction of a casino ‘on continental 
lines”’ will be ready for approval. Should 
this casino ever be erected it will probably 
be found directly opposite the Norfolk 
Hotel on the sea front, and we are given 
the assurance that everything will be 
done to rival in ‘‘dulness" any similar 
palaces of pleasure that are constructed 
in different parts of England for the 
edification of those who find anything 
amusing in piace: of that Jind. 


Wifely Coe cace 

How to be happy though married has 
recently been charmingly illustrated 

by the American wile of a great English 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA 


In costume of the Princess Krashna (a former reigning princess, who was 
very pious), worn at the ball of the Société de la Jeunesse Artistique 


Roumanie 
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Lambert & Lambert 


THE REV. ROWLAND GRANT 


Whose marriage to the Hon. Margaret Dawnay at 
the Chapel Royal took place on Thursday last 


peer, whose connubial felicity had been 
rudely shaken by the discovery of another 
woman who lived ‘‘out Richmond way.” 
One night lately as the peccant husband 
drove up to the house on a stolen visit to 
she who completed his duet in Eden he 
was greatly surprised to find his 
own wile’s motor car waiting at 
the door and her ladyship taking 
a fond farewell of the mistress 
of the house. He naturally ex- 
pected a scene, and his astonish- 
ment can be imagined when his 
wile placed her hand affection- 
ately on his armand saidsweetly, 
“Now you can come home 
with me, dear’’—which he did. 
Driving back she explained that 
she would certainly see that the 
lady was well provided for from 
her own purse as she hated to 
see a woman treated badly. 
“ Besides,”’ she said, “ you met 
her before you met me.’ 
tt & 

Modern Music. 

he trend of modern music 

towards the sublime—not 

to say the ridiculous—was ex- 
emplified at a concert held the 
other day when a talented singer 
selected a song by Delius en- 
titled “Das Veilchen.” This. 
example bears the key signature 
of G major. It commences in 
C major, passes along through 
B flat major, D flat major, E 
major, and all kinds of other 
keys without giving even a hint 
of G major, and only manages. 
to reach this key by the hair of 
its head in the final chore: 
Thoughtful. 

he kindness of actresses is: 

proverbial. The Misses. 

Zena and Phyllis Dare fell out 
of a cab the other day and 
were picked up unhurt. So we 
really had something to talk 
about at Easter. 


Mandy 
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Canadian Siudios 


MISS LOIS JEFFERSON 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson of 12, Berke- 

ley Square, and Stoke Rochford, Grantham, and 

sister of the Hon. Mrs. Coulson Fellowes, whose 
marriage to Mr. E. S. Ward takes place to-day 


A Neglected Heroine. 
Ore by one celebrities are being made 

to leave America on account of the 
very personal interest which America 
feels in celebrities. The Duke of the 
Abruzzi left, shaking the dust off his 
feet and swearing all sorts of horrible 
things against the army of reporters 
who still pursued him ; afterwards the 
Prince de Sagan was hunted down 
and his inmost thoughts laid bare 
before the press of all nations; and 
now poor little Evelyn Thaw cries, 
“What can Ido? Ihave done every- 
thing possible to escape notice. What 
have I done? Why am I so per- 
secuted?’’ Gone is the semi-fitting 


schoolgirl frock, the 
little turned-down 
collar, and the soft 


knot of dark blue with 
a narrow black stripe. 
Her brown hair is now 
arranged high on her 
head without the large 
black bow at the nape 
of the neck which her 
pictures have made 
famous. Her appear- 
ance has completely 
lost that wonderful 
look of innocence 
which caused Harry 
Thaw to speak of her 
as the “‘ valiant child.” 
“Just as soon as my 
marriage has been 
annulled and I have! 
proved that I did not 
condone anything 
which has since my 
husband’s trial come to 
my knowledge I shall 
go abroad, and I am 
never coming back to 
New York again.” 
The Last Straw. 
2 "| here is nothing 
left for me to 
do,” she declares, ‘ but 
to write a book.” Mais 
cela va sans dire. In 
this age of commer- 
cialism even “dirty 
linen’. has a monetary 
value. 


French Meat Supplies. 

M Gustave Levy, one of the contrac- 
IVI. ‘tors to the French Army, has just 
been fined and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment for supplying the troops 
with diseased and putrid meat. Other 
prosecutions are being proceeded with, and 
the whole scandalous business is being 
vigilantly inquired into. After the South 
African War the same state of things 
was revealed in our own army and even 
some cases of actual fraud were brought 
to light. 


All Talk. 
he health of the soldier was under- 
mined and the taxpayers were 


swindled out of thousands of pounds 
sterling, yet beyond a few startling “head- 
lines’? in the evening papers and a good 
deal of the usual chatter about “reform ” 
nothing really happened. So after all 
they do some things better in France. 


Photographs by Rita Martin and Wule & Klein 


At the top is shown Lady Ampthill and her son, the Hon. W. C, Russell; at the bottom Lord 
Ampthill, who was installed Prov.-Grand Master on Thursday last at the Grand Festival of 


Freemasons, and his three sons 
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Mayall 


MR. E. S. WARD 


Of the Grenadier Guards, elder son of Sir Edward 
Ward, the popular Permanent Under Secretary of 
State for War, whose marriage to Miss Lois 
Jefferson takes place at the Guards’ Chapel to-day 


Operatic Prospects. 


()peratic prospects are unusually brilliant 

this year. The visit of the French 
President and the special gala per- 
formance in consequence will give 
things the necessary fillip. Already 
the full list of subscribers is assured, 
and the King rents the big royal box 
and the royal omnibus box under- 
neath, while the Queen has the usual 
one between the royal box and that 
occupied by the Princess Royal and 
the Duke of Fife. 


Twin Stars. 
ith Melba and Tetrazzini—two 
of the world’s greatest operatic 
sopranit — music-lovers 
should have an excep- 
tional treat in store 
for them, and old 
favourites like Zena- 
tello, Bonci, and Carpi 
will be among us once 
more, while the first 
appearance of the 
beautiful La Cavalieri 
is sure to prove a huge 
draw whether her voice 
justifies the Franco- 
American ecstasies 
which have reached 
Qur ears or not. 


Bo 


Germany’s Loss. 


“The shouting and 

the tumult” of 
Manchester diesand the 
Abruzzi engagement 
sinks into  insignifi- 
cance before the stu- 
pendous news that the 
Kaiser has altered the 
warlike style of his 
moustache, which will 
not bristle fiercely up- 
wards as of yore. 
Millions of his subjects 
are left—bristling, un- 
fashionable, and la- 
menting. Personally 
we think this peaceful 
droop is the greatest 
augury for peace we 
have had for some 
time. 
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Lunt SHIPPING, TOURS, 
/ SPAS, &c. 
PLEASURE CRUISES 

TO SUNNY LANDS 


by the 
ORIENT cCcOMPAN Y?S 


S.S. “OPHIR,” 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
15th May ais «. to 9th June, 
Visiting Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, Las Palmas, Scnta Cruz, 
Madeira, and Lisbon. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


WEST HIGHLANDS, 
WEST AND NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 


ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate [ares. 


CANARY ISLANDS, 


MADEIRA, &c. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA, Ross-shire, N.B. 


Tue Popucar HEALTH Resort. Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe. Cure Rheumatism, 
Gout, Eczema, &c. 

Magnificent Pump House, Pavilion, and Gardens; Golf Links (18 holes), Tennis Grounds. 
Ssearon now jOpening: High-class Day and Evening Entertainment. Celebrated Orchestras 
will play Daily. 

Increased RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. : 

From London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run through to Strathpeffer on 8.15 p.m. Express during May, &c._ For full particulars apply at 
any G.N.R. Station or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King's Cross Station, 
London. 


splendid golf course. Motor garage and cars on hire. Accessories. Officially appointed 
by S.A.C. Saddle, &c., horses and carriages of every kind. ‘En Pension” Terms. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Wallace, Strathpeffer."’ 


BEN WYVIS HOTEL.—Spacious public and private apartments; dining-room to seat com- 
fortably 120 guests; handsome lounge and music-room ; pleasure grounds ; motor garage to 
hold 20 cars; fishing; 10 minutes’ walk from golf links, 18 holes. Telegrams: ‘* Ben-Wyvis, 
Strathpeffer.” 


MUNRO'S STRATHPEFFER hOTEL. Also SALISBURY HOUSE.—To Let, furnished, for 
summer and autumn months, containing 16 apartments and servants’ accommodation. 
Electric light throughout.—J. M. Munro, Proprietor. 


BALMORAL LODGE.—Situated on the hill, commanding a fine view, with southern exposure; 
close to the mineral wells, baths, and golf course; lawn tennis and cioquet ; electric light— 
Mrs. DunNneET, Proprietrix. 


KILDONAN HOTEL.—Situated in its own grounds ; commands fine view ; southern exposure ; 
three minutes’ walk from railway station and mineral wells.—Apply Ross. 


MACGREGOR'S PRIVATE HOTEL.— Nearest Hotel to Spa, and three fhinutes? Galeton 


railway station.—Mrs. MacKenzie. 


WHYTE'S HOTEL.—Close to baths and wells. Every home comfort.—Apply Mrs, WuHyTE, 
Proprietrix. 
KEPPOCH HOUSE.—Furnished House to Let. Electric light ; stabling; motor accommoda- 


tion; tennis and croquet lawns, &c.; good garden and fishing on lochs and river.—W. 
Gunn & Son. Shooting Agents: Nutwoop, Strathpefter. 


Board or suites of apartments.—Apply Mrs. H. G. Newsam, Proprietrix. 


CROMARTIE BOARDING HOUSE.—Ten minutes from golf links ; southern aspect; splendid 
views.—Apply Mrs. Cross. 


HAMILTON HOUSE.—Standing in its own grounds; southern aspect; close to pump-room.— 
Apply Miss MACKENZIE. 


MIDHOPE.— Within a few minutes’ walk of golf course, station, post Atay &e. Flat garden 
roof. —Apply Mrs. WALKER. 


PARK HOUSE.—(Opposite pump-room). Fine situation and good garden.—Apply P. McEwen. 


RICHMOND HOUSE.—Situated near pump-room and baths; southern exposure... With or 
without board.—Apply Mrs. BEAToN. 


WINDSOR LODGE.—Situation unrivalled, near golf course, three minutes’ walk from pump- 
room. Southern exposure.—Apply H. Macrae. 


SUMMERHILL.— Splendid situation; close to pump-room, golf links, &c.— Apply Mxrs. 
GOLLAN. 


CRAIGELLACHIE.—Beautifully situated. Board and residence; excellent cooking.—Apply 
Mrs. URQUHART. 
STAFFORD VILLA.—Fine situation. Also LUNN'S POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. Car- 


riages. Cab and luggage lorry meet trains. Coach runs daily.—Apply Lunn. 
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H's MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 


EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's Comedy 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Seats booked from 2/-. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


ARRICK THEATRE. : JOHN HARE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR BouRCHIER. 
TO-MORROW (Thursday) at 8. EVERY EVENING. MATINEES WED. 


FAREWELL Appearances of 
JOHN HARE in “THE GAY LORD QUEX.” by A. W. PINERO, 
YRIC THEATRE. 


MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Miron Royte. 
SPECIAL MATINEE TO-MORROW (Thursday) April 30. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE “OH, INDEED |” 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA, Ross-shire, N.B.—cont- 


DRINOCH.—Beautiful situation—Apply Miss Ross (late of the pump-room). 
GLADSTONE VILLA.—Three sitting-rooms, ten bedrooms.—Apply NicoLson. 
ORD COTTAGE.—Comfortable accommodation for visitors.—Apply Mrs. CAMPBELL. 


ROSE COTTAGE.—Comfortable accommodation for visitors.—Apply JoHN McCrae. 


FRANCIS VILLA.—Comfortable accommodation for visitors.—Apply JoHN McKENZIE. 
NEW YORK VILLA.—Comfortable accommodation for visitors. Apply D. McKenzie. 
HIGHFIELD.— Comfortable accommodation for visitors =A pply MCDONALD: 

CORRY VANNIE Comfortable accommodation for HeiGe es. MGLENNAN: 


HIGHLAND SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENCY.—Wws. Gunn & Son, Estate Agents, 
Nutwood, Strathpeffer. 


HUGH BEATON (late postmaster).—House agent. List of houses and apartments supplied. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE IN COLOURS OF STRATHPEFFER SPA NOW 
READY.—Apply Pump House, STRATHPEFFER SPA, SCOTLAND, 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
94/6 WEEK-END TRIPS 24/6 


By THE SHORTEST ROUTE 
to 
BEAUTIFUL BRITTANY, 
Via SouTHAMPTON and St. Mato. 

ON -FRIDAYS 


May 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29. From LONDON (WATERLOO) and other Londoi: 
and Suburban Stations. Tickets available for return on the Monday following 
date of issue. For full particulars, see bills. 

CHAS. J. OWENS, GEneraL MANaGEr. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition orly. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


TLRROYGS 
CHAMPAGNE. 


fHE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.-Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlends. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Yerms a la 
carte or inclusive. a3” Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Spring Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large Stables and 
Garage. Moderate terms. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ELM BANK.—Fine elevated situation; three minutes’ walk from pump-room; electric light. 
Terms moderate.—Apply Miss Macrar. 


HOLLY LODGE.—A refined residence ; near golf links, baths, station——Apply Mrs. McInrosu, 
RAVENSCROFT.— Charming villa residence. Rsnable. boarding (acmns AA DEI MESHANDERGONT 
THE MOUNT.—Private apartments, pleasantly Bituated Apply Mrs: CLARKE. 

SEAFIELD HOUSE.~ First-class situation and splendid views.—Apply to Miss MACKENZIE. 
VICTORIA HOUSE.—Croquet, tennis; near pump-room.—Apply Miss Davipson. 
BROOKSIDE:—Five bedrooms and two sitting-rooms ; nice position Apply Ross. 

ROWAN COTTAGE.—Beautiful view ; five minutes from wells.—Apply Mrs. CUNNINGHAM. 
FERN COTTAGE.—Four bedrooms and two sitting-rooms.—Apply McKEnzir. 


VIEW FIELD VILLA,—Sitting-room, 6 bedrooms; upstairs 4ibedrooms.—Apply Mrs. MacDonaLp. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MOUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golf links. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Im Town and 


THE LATE EX-PREMIER 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who died universally regretted 
on April 22 after a lingering illness, and who was buried at 
Meigle on Tuesday 


North-West Manchester. 


O the unexpected has happened, and 
Manchester has sig- 
disapproval of the 
programme, as an 
enthusiastic Conservative declared, by 


North-West 

nalised its 

Government 
“spitting out Winston.” 
A surly Liberal to 
whom this remark was 
addressed retorted that 
a truer aspect of the 
case was that North- 
West Manchester, which 
was formerly a Tory 
constituency, had like a 
dog ‘returned to its 
vomit,” after which 
further comment seems 
superfluous. 


An Escape of Gas. 
] iss Brook Hunt, the 
energetic ‘Tariff 
Reformer, when speak- 
ing in Manchester last 
week related a new 
and amusing story of 
Winston Churchill in 
South Africa. He, as 
all the world knows, 
made his escape one 
night from the com- 
pound in which the 
3ritish officers who had 
been captured were con- 
fined in Pretoria. The 
following morning the 
custodian, a surly old 
Boer,: came in and 
announced the news, 
saying, “ Well, gentle- 
men, have you heard 
the news? Your gas 
escaped in the night.” 
Miss Brook Hunt pointed 
the story by asking the 
constituency to “turn 
out their gas,’ which 
they very effectively re- 
sponded to. 
tt i 


Balloon Parties. 

“The newest fashion- 
able sport for the 

amusement of country- 

house parties is balloon- 


O 


ing. Lord and Lady Llan- 
gattock have been giving 
balloon parties for their guests 
this Easter at their country 
seat, the Hendre, in Mon- 
mouthshire. Among the guests 
were the well-known aero- 
nauts, Count d’Oultremont, 
president of the Belgian Aero 
Club, and Count Castillon 
de St. Victor, who was one 
of the founders of the Aero 
Club de France and a friend 
jof the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Lord 


Llangattock’s son, who is 
himself a distinguished aero- 
naut. our balloons were 
taken down to Monmouth, 
and ascents were made on 
Saturday, Monday, and 


Tuesday. 


Hatues 
A Hardy Annual. 
Soe the cup day has again 
come and gone, and 
London was as usual invaded 
by thousands of rough-coated 
burly northerners wearing the colours of 
their particular team. Simultaneously the 
whole of the London press began to talk 
about “t’ coop,” a touch of local colour 
that is as inevitable as snow in an English 
spring. 


MRS. 


EDDY, THE PIONEER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy, the high priestess of the Christian Science cult, has left Concord, 
New Hampshire, for Newton, a suburb of Boston, where she will pass the remainder of her days. 
There is no formal announcement of the reason for her desertion of her beautiful home named 
Pleasant View, where she made her last public appearance several years ago, showing herself for 
less than two minutes on the upper balcony and addressing a few brief words to pilgrims from all 
parts of the world who attended the annual communion of the mother church at Boston and made 
the journey to Concord especially to see her. Not for many years has Mrs. Eddy left Concord, 
not even attending the dedication of the costly Christian Science churches in Boston and New York 
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THE KAISER—A CHANGED MAN 


The alteration in the Kaiser’s moustache, as shown in the above 
photograph, has caused consternation to thousands of his 
German imitators and admirers 


The Coming Royal Academy. 

At the Royal Academy this bids fair to 
be a record year of portraits. 

will, of course, be a few fine landscapes 

from the brushes of our finest landscape- 

painters (from whose ranks Sir George 


‘There 


Reid is retiring this 
year), but portraiture 
nowadays holds _ too 
many allurements to be 
resisted by those artists 
who wish to succeed. 
Our premier English por- 
trait-painter, Mr, John 
Sargent, will be repre- 
sented by life-size por- 
traits of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught 
and also by a clever 
study of Mr. Bal- 
four, which was not 
finished in time for last 
year’s academy. Sir 
Hubert Herkomer is 
showing one of the 
colossal canvases he de- 
lights in, the subject of 
which is the Council of 
the Royal Academy, 
each member of which 
has sat to him for it. 
It is a great pity that 
Mr. Frank Cowper, who 
painted “The Devil 
Among the Nuns” and 
was only elected to the 
associateship last year, 
has not been able to 
finish his picture in time 
for this year’s show. 
An Error. 
[2 our article on Mr. 
Herman G..- Herko- 
mer which appeared in 
our issue of the 15th 
inst. we through error 
inserted the portrait of 
Professor Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer, C.V.O., 
R.A., instead of that of 
Mr. Herman G. Herko- 
mer. We greatly regret 
the mistake, and our 
apologies are tendered 
to all concerned. 
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Queen’s Club. 

T is a toss up whether the covered- 
court championships are seasonable 
or not. This year they are a fort- 
night later than last, and possibly the 

interior of Queen’s may be a trifle stuffy ; 
a finger may point ironically to the green 
sward outside. On the other hand, we 
may be glad to turn up our coat collars in 
the galleries to escape the draught, re- 
joice to think we are snug inside and can 
watch an outdoor game played under 
cover while cricketers at the Oval are 
muffled up in sweaters. I have done a 
good deal of skating in the mud at the 
grass meetings in early May; to be shod 
with clean rubber inside Queen’s and tread 
a basswood floor is perhaps preferable. 

A Noble Nine. 


ooking at the list of covered-court 
champions one remarks that in the 


twenty-two years of the life of this event 


only nine players have held the title. All 
these nine champions were worthy of the 
cap; it fitted them and it was deservedly 
won. Six are Englishmen—H. F. Law- 
ford, E. L. Williams, E..W. Lewis, E. G. 
Meers, A. W. Gore, and H. L. Doherty ; 
two were born in the colonies, W. V. Eaves 
and A. F. Wilding; and one is claimed by 
Ireland, poor H. S. Mahony, who on the 
very day that his name appeared in the 
programme at Wimbledon perished on his 
cycle in his native county, Kerry. Law- 
ford gave up the game nearly twenty years 
ago to find less strenuous exercise for a 
massive frame in golf and curling. 


A Titanic Struggle. 
[2 the zenith of his power only one man 

was his absolute master—William 
Renshaw—and I shall always regret that 
I never saw any of the titanic struggles 
that these two giants waged at Wimble- 
don. Says one who encountered Law- 
ford’s dynamic drives in those early 
eighties, “It required a con- 
siderable amount of nerve to 
stand up against this grim, 
determined player with his 
sardonic smile, who neither 
asked for nor gave quarter, 
whose arm never seemed to tire, 
and whose attack was crushing 
to a degree.” H. F. Lawford, 
by the way, was the pioneer of 
the straight-headed racket and 
the under-seamed stitched ball. 


A Story of Lawford. 
EB L. Williams, like Lawford, 


over whom he gained a 
sensational victory in the chal- 
lenge round of the indoor 
championship (contested then 
in the old Hyde Park Club), 
had an impassive demeanour in 
court, an index of superb con- 
fidence. ‘Teddy’ Williams's 
star performance was his defeat 
of Lawford. No one was more 
surprised than the holder of the 
title for Williams had scarcely 
handled a racket for months 
past; indeed, so sure was Law- 
ford that the defence would be 
busy and merry that he booked 
the championship court for his 
private benefit an hour after the 
advertised. beginning of the 
match. ‘‘ There are some who 
still remember,” says Mr. Chipp 


m Tennis 


By A. Wallis Myers. 


in his reminiscences, “‘ ‘ Teddy’s quietly sar- 
castic remark to Tom Fleming at the close 
of the fourth set when the score was two 
sets all, ‘I don’t think, Tom, Mr. Lawford 
will want his court this afternoon.’. And 
he was right, for on receiving his quietus 
in the fifth set Lawford promptly with- 


G, W. Beldam 


MR. A. W. GORE 


One of the English representatives in the 
forthcoming Olympic contests at Queen’s Club 


drew to the dressing-room, perhaps a wiser 
if not a sadder man.” 


E. W. Lewis and his ‘‘ Never Quite.” 
“The man to succeed Williams was 
destined to win the championship 
for seven years, five times successively. In 
this feat E. W. Lewis stands alone, though 


MR. A. F. WILDING 


Present holder of the covered-court championship, on the motor cycle which 
has carried him on a lawn-tennis tour across Europe 
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H. L. Doherty had a six-years’ uninter- 
rupted reign and might have retained his 
crown last year had he entered. Lewis 
has been described as a player who ought 
neyer to have been beaten, so unparagoned 
was his skill, so wonderful was his volley- 
ing. That he was beaten and never won 
the blue ribbon of the lawn at Wimble- 
don was doubtless due to his lack of 
stamina and to that final reserve of 
“devil”? which helps to administer the 
coup de grace. His was essentially an 
offensive game; as long as he could 
attack all was well. But there is a limit 
to human endurance, and when he began 
to draw off his forces and act on the 
defensive his adversary’s spirit rose. It 
happened thus in the final of the “ All- 
Comers” at Wimbledon in 1892. Lewis 
wanted but a single ace to vanquish Pim 
in three sets; from the loss of that crucial 
point he never recovered. 


“The Old Man” who Beat the Field. 


E G. Meers exploded the theory that 
* lawn tennis must be learntin youth. 


- He did not begin until he was thirty-five, 


and in less than two seasons he was first- 
class. ‘The old man,” as he was dubbed, 
threw into his game an energy and an 
enthusiasm almost reckless, and that, tak- 
ing his years into account, were truly mar- 
vellous. To win the title in 1892 the 
veteran had to beat Ernest Renshaw, 
Eaves, Mahony, and then the holder, E. 
W. Lewis; he actually achieved this feat 
with the loss of only one set. Mahony, 
his pupil and doubles partner, succeeded 
him and held the citadel for two years. 
Then Lewis came back into his kingdom, 
to give place in 1897 to W. V. Eaves, 
almost but not quite as nimble a volleyer 
as his predecessor. 


Medicos at the Game. 
r. Eaves, like Lewis, wanted but a 
single ace to win the All-Comers at 
Wimbledon. His opponent was 
Wilfred Baddeley, and success 
would have given him the 
championship, for his fellow 
medico, Dr. Pim, was not de- 
fending. As luck would have 
it Eaves also came within two 
or three strokes of winning the 
American championship at New- 
port; he is a beautiful volleyer 
with a surety of aim that has 
charmed galleries in many lands. 
Also Eaves did more to bring 
Norman Brookes to the front 
than many imagine. 


The Youngest Holder. 
W. Gore, like wine, im- 
* proves with age. - It is 
twenty years since he won his 
first prize at an open meeting, 
and last summer he was con- 
sidered good enough to lead for 
England in the internationals. 
A base-liner with one stroke he 
has been called. Well, last sum- 
mer he was a powerful volleyer 
at the net. The youngest holder 
of the indoor championship, 
A. F. Wilding, defends his title 
this week; he was quite un- 
known to fame five years ago, 
now his name is engrayed on 
almost every continental trophy, 
and last July he was the first 
colonial to win the doubles 
championship. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DARE-YMAID. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS PHYLLIS DARE, WHO RESUMES HER PART IN ‘‘THE DAIRYMAIDS” AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE ON MAY 5 


The part of Peggy was originally created by Miss Carrie Moore in 1906. Miss Dare has played the part a great many times on tour 
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THE HUMOUR OF EVERY-DAY LIFE 


In this article Mr. Dan Rolyat, who is playing the part of Joe Mivvens in Mr. Robert Courtneidge’s revival of ‘ 
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By 
DAN ROLYAT. 


‘The Dairymaids”’ at 


the Queen’s Theatre, points out the value from a humorous point of view of not taking life too seriously 


REALLY sometimes begin to 
wonder why so many people 
find it necessary to pay to 
be amused when there is 

sufficient humour in every-day 
happenings to keep the whole 
nation laughing if only people 
will not take life so seriously and 
thus miss half the fun which is 
provided for us free, gratis, and 
for nothing. Readers of THE 
TaTLER, take my advice. Keep 
your eyes open for humour from 
the time you get up in the morn- 
ing until the moment when you 
close your weary lids in sleep, 
and if it be true that laughter 
means an increase of avoirdupois 
then you will put on at least a 
stone a week. 


ime was when I, most mis- 
guided of men, shut my 

eyes to the laughable incidents 
which occur with unfailing regu- 
larity every day, but fortunately 
those days are over, and now 
for real, genuine, side-splitting 
mirth-provokers I look to the 
public highways and byways. I 


remember only a few weeks ago standing 
on the platform at Victoria Station wait- 
ing to meet a friend when up strolled a 
immaculately dressed and 
the 


gentleman, 


altogether a shining example of 
order ; a few yards off, with 
a short clay pipe in his mouth and toes 
peeping through his well-ventilated boots, 


“heavy swell” 


a very secedy-looking individual 
was gazing at him with withering 


glance. “Hi, my man,’ said the 
wearer of the gorgeous raiment, 


‘is this mytrain?” ‘I don’t know 

but I fancy not,” said the impecu- 
nious one, evidently annoyed at 
being addressed in so oll-hand a 
manner; “I see it has the name of 
the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway on its carriages, and 
therefore it seems to me more than 
probable that it belongs to the com- 
pany. But have you lost a train 
anywhere ?”’ 


ait 


remember, too, stopping at a 

house party a few months ago 
the host of which had made a very 
large fortune out of patent pills for 
curing geraniums of croup or some- 
thing of the sort. Above all things 
this worthy gentleman “ fancied” 
himself as a thorough sportsman, 
and therefore when out shooting one 
day his chagrin can perhaps be 
better imagined than described when 
he nearly shot the wife of one of 
the guests after giving a fine acro- 
batic performance with his gun. “I 
am sure I am very sorry,” he finished 
up humbly, ‘‘ but there, never mind, 
sir’’—and a sort of compensating 
smile of cheerfulness overspread his 
features—“ you can have a shot at 


my wife; she'll be here in a few 
minutes.” 
he other evening an incident 


occurred as I was leaving the 
theatre which amused me very much. 
A well-known actor who was with 
me was accosted at the stage door 
by a beggar, who evidently wished 


Foulsham =~ Banfield 


MR. DAN ROLYAT 


The well-known comedian, who is making all London laugh 


to open his remarks on some extraneous  minist 
topic before coming to the direct business. 
“Excuse me, sir,’ he said politely, “ but is 
there a gentleman in the theatre with one 
eye of the name of Smith?” ‘Let me 
see,’ mused my friend, guessing that the 
next question would bea demand fora tip. 


““Whatis the name of his other eye?” 


me [ 


IN SPAIN 


THE PROUDEST ACTRESS 


Throughout Spain King Alfonso's gallantry to the fair sex, be the 
individual a princess, an actress, or a peasant woman, has become 
proverbial. According to a Madrid correspondent King Alfonso a few 
weeks ago attended a gala performance at a Spanish music-hall, where 
he for the first time witnessed the dancing of La Bella Florido, one 
of the most popular artistes in Andalusia. So struck was his Majesty 
by the daintiness and grace of the actress that on the following day 
he commanded her to appear before him and ,Queen Victoria, when 
with a few kindly words of compliment he presented her with the 
beautiful Jace scarf which~La Bella Florido is-seen wearing asa. 
mantilla in the above photograph 
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farthing in my hat.” 


nd believe me there is humour 
even in the coroner’s court 
sometimes; but people will take 
coroners so seriously. Thus when 
I was playing in pantomime in 
Edinburgh I happened to look in 
one day at a local court to call 
for an acquaintance who was on 
the jury. When I got there, how- 
ever, the case in question was not 
quite over, and the poor widow 
was describing how she had found 
a man hanging from a beam ina 
shed and had run “as fast as 
my old legs would carry me” to 
inform the village policeman who 

lived eon three miles away. 
my good woman,’ “asked 


ete 

the coroner, “why did 
you not cut the man down?” 
“Cut him down,” replied the 
woman in accents of scorn; 
“why, yer worship, he wasn’t 
dead.” 


Ea Eo i 


cotch people are, I believe, 
sometimes accused of not 

erring on the side of over gene- 
rosity, and I recall a Scots 
er telling me once that on a certain 


occasion after preaching to a crowded 
congregation he was forced to send his 
hat round, having accidentally forgotten 
the collecting plate ; 
mournfully, 


“but,” he added 
“when it was returned to 
found that there was not a single 
I, of course, imme- 
diately commiserated with the 
worthy parson on the close-fistedness 
of his parishioners. ‘“ Well, well,” 
he replied sententiously, ‘things 
perhaps might have been worse, for 
with a congregation like that I 
suppose I ought to think myself 
lucky that I even got my hat back.” 
most especially 


% oo e 
Now people, 
married men, probably re- 
gard shopping as the dreariest of 
pastimes, but sometimes humour is 
to be found even at the head- 
quarters of “ purveyors of merchan- 
dise.”’ Thus I can still. laugh at 
an incident which occurred one day 
when I was engaged in the cheerful 
task of purchasing an ounce of 
tobacco. Just as I was about to 
pay a small boy rushed into the 
shop and gasped out breathlessly, 
“ Please, sir, give us sixpennyworth 
of coppers for sixpence.”” The good- 
natured shopman immediately pro- 
duced the required coppers, adding 
as he handed them over, “Try and 
be a_ better customer next time, 
Tommy, will you?’ Whereupon 
the youngster replied glibly, ‘“‘ Thank 
yer, sir, I will; maybe next time I'll 
come in for a shillingsworth.” 
itt te ie 
nd now one last word. Think 
twice before you pick up little 
boys who fall down and cry in the 
street. I picked up one once, and 
anxious to keep lis tears in check 
said, “‘ Stop crying, my little man, 
because if you go on you'll grow 
up so ugly.” The youngster stopped 
and looking up replied, ‘f You must 
have cried a lot when you was a 
youngster, sir.” 
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ROUGHRIDERS IN CAMP. 


Our photographs depict a contingent of the Legion of Frontiersmen who have been in camp at Teston near Maidstone for 
the Easter manceuvres. Lieutenant Fremlin was the camp commandant. 


A CHAT IN CAMP AFTER THE DAY’S MANCEUVRES—THE DOG SHOWN IS THE ROUGHRIDERS’ MASCOT 


Clarke & Hyde 
Members of the corps emerging from a wood to attack a farmhouse Mr. Pocock (on left), the originator of the corps 
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THE COMIC CURIOSITIES OF A COLLEGE. 


F the medieval popes who granted 
bulls for the foundation of our 
ancient universities could by any 
possibility visit the Adelphi and see 

The College Widow they would be more 
shocked than at most things that the 
world has adopted since their day. In 
rotund Latin rhetoric the bulls expressly 
excluded women even as visitors from the 
quadrangle, whereas the system of co- 
education has long been a commonplace 
in the United States. ‘The universities of 
Scotland admit women and grant them 
degrees in a way that the arenas of the 
south cannot yet see their way to follow. 
But such scenes as occur at Atwater 
College, Indiana, are quite inconceivable 
up north. 


“The play opens at the beginning of the 
September term with the assembly 
of the male students in front of the main 
building. The principal, Peter Wither- 
spoon, is proud of a new mastodon he has 
just got for his museum; but the thought 
of everybody else is not on Learning but on 
“the leather ” as the football reporter ever 
in search of a synonym would say, for the 
great event is the approaching match with 
Bingham (Baptist) College. 
Suddenly with a wild war whoop a 
crowd of women and girls bounce on 
the scene. The eldest, who is a “pro- 
fessional chaperon,”’ salutes each of the 
students with a resounding kiss on the 
cheek, and the girl students display a free- 
and-easy familiarity with the boys which 
would be simply amazing if the painter of 


it, Mr. George Ade, were not American. Mr. Ade has travelled 
widely since the days when he was at just such a college, and 


he has become very conscious of 
many of its absurdities. So he has 
written what he calls “a comedy 
satire’ about it; but so far from 
being resented, it has been an 
enormous success on the other side. 
ts truth, indeed, is appreciable to 
any observer, for every one of 
the twenty-five characters is indivi- 
dualised, and every one of them is 
acted with extraordinary vim, stand- 
ing out one from the other without, 
however, destroying the harmony of 
the picture. There is, for example, 
Miss Flora Wiggins, the daughter 
of a college boarding-housekeeper ; 
she has been made love to by every 
student who lodges with her people 
and has been jilted by every one of 
them in turn. “I’ve met so many 
of you college comedians,” she avers 
in the acidic tone of the girl who 
has been left behind, “I ain’t got 
a laugh left in my system.” 
i ae ie 
hen there is the athletic girl who 
is sunburnt to a bright brick 
red which shows in V-shape when 
she dons a low-cut evening frock. 
There is an Andrew Carnegie type 
in Hiram Bolton who was trained 
at Atwater but lavishes buildings 
and gifts on, its rival, Bingham, 


which loads him with honorary 
degrees. There is the villainous- 


looking football coach, who as we 
learned from Strongheart cows his 
team with more savagery than a 
warder in a convict prison. ‘There 
is a hulking lout from the village 
foundry, who is nominally entered for 
a “course of art” but is reatly em- 
ployed for his prowess as a footballer. 


MISS HARRIET BOSSE 


If one may judge from the Stockholm papers. Sweden 
has gone Salome mad over the acting of Miss Harriet 
Bosse, who is said to be making a fortune by the play. 
A magnificent actress Miss Bosse has shared with many 
well-known footlight favourites of other lands the varied 
fortunes and ups and downs of married life. She was 
the third wife of the celebrated Scandinavian author, 
August Strindberg, who, however, recently divorced 
her as he had already done the two previous 
Mrs. Strindbergs 


MISS ANNA HELD 


The well-known comédienne who has had, for the present at least, 
to abandon her visit to this country on account of severe illness 


I16 


“[ here is the little lawyer of the ridi- 
culously-named Squantumville, who 
brings lus loutish son to college, and 
there is the ‘‘ widow,” the principal’s 
daughter, Jane, who bears that title as 
the belle of the little town. 
sit ae C33 
he mere “plot” is nothing compared 
with the setting. It revolves round 
the match with Bingham. Here Mr. Ade 
has presented, perhaps unconsciously, am 
aspect of American sport which we do not 
understand. Its central idea is to win— 
no matter by what means. The situation 
is this. Bingham, which has a strong 
team, will probably win. There suddenly 
arrives at Atwater Billy Bolton, the son of 
the purse-proud railway president. Billy 
is on his way to Bingham, where as a 
redoubtable half-back he will prove an 
immense asset. The idea that strikes. 
Atwater immediately is not how to beat 
Bingham on the field but how to keep Billy 
back. How is this to be done? All the 
boys agree that only one force can hold 
him—the College Widow shall flirt with 
him and keep him back. Jane has beem 
at this game for years, and she succeeds 
despite Billy’s angry sire, who declares. 
that he has been “buncoed,” and she 
actually falls in love with Billy, so that: 
the curtain is rung down on a touch 
of romance. 


it 


ou do not see the football match ac- 
tually played, but you are made to. 

feel it vividly just as in Strongheart. As 
a matter of fact I for one do not want to 
see it played. I remember seeing a match 


between the Carlyle Indian boys and the students of Philadelphia, 
and as I watched gladiator after gladiator carried off the 


field I felt very much the same as a 
London tripper would feel as he saw 
a bull in the ring at Madrid toss its. 
tormentor over its head. All this is. 
reproduced in The College Widow 
with an extraordinary air of veri- 
similitude though you only see the: 
grand stand crowded with enthu- 
siastic people and watch the bruised 
and crippled players being carried 
half dead into the dressing-room 
area on stretchers. 


3 


[he whole play is fresh and vital, 

and the students’ vocabulary 
is so peculiar and extensive that a 
elossary is supplied with every pro- 
gramme. Again, the acting is so. 
vivid that you would not believe, 
unless the programme assured you,. 
that most of the players have under- 
taken their parts ‘‘ over 600 times.’” 
It would indeed be invidious to par- 
ticularise the players, but atten-. 
tion may be called to our old friend. 
Mr. Frederick Burton, the Stubbins. 
of Mrs. Wiggs, as the gawky son 
of the sententious celebrity of 
Squantumvyille. Miss Quinlan plays. 
Vlora Wiggins, the waitress, with a 
complete disregard for looking a guy 
and makes you roar. The railroad 
president is brilliantly played by 
Mr. George S. Trimble, and his son,. 
the half-back, Billy, by Mr. Thomas 
Meighan. Curiously enough the 
least distinguished acting is the: 
College Widow of Miss Frances. 
Ring, but that is largely the fault 
of the part. Our own players, who. 
are so terribly afraid to give them- 
selves away, have a great deal to 
learn from this western exposition, 
of the art of sock and buskin. 
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CURRENT EVENTS THROUGH DISTORTED GLASSES. 


THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES 


A French view of the much-discussed 

American-Japanese affair depicting how 

it commenced with friction and ended in 
friendship.—From ‘‘ Le Rire”’ 


MEASURING THE HEIR- 
APPARENT 


HIS POINT OF VIEW 


The Duke of the Abruzzi 
(reading) : Without doubt 
my American flirtation has 
created morestir than the 


Uncle Sam: Beats all 
how that youngest boy’s 
growing. Everybody's re- 
marking it. And _ he's 
never been pampered or 
coddled, either.— From 


American-Japanese_inci- 
dent, the Franco-Moroc- 
can affair, and the Peace 
Conference put together. 
—From “ Pasquino"” 


v 


*““Wilshire's Magazine" 


Mother Europe’s Pet—The Sultan of Turkey (from a Russian point of view) 
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Monday. 


RRIVED to-day in Tyrol. There’s 
always a certain excitement 
about the first meal in a new 


pension. Who will be there? 
Any men? Any women worth talking 
to? Anyone pretty, witty, or well dressed ? 
One always hopes great things. Alas! one 
always meets with disappointment. 
To-day is no exception. I went in to 
dinner at one o'clock. ‘My heart sank. 
Everybody was over a hundred. If I had 
added up all their ages they would have 
run to thousands. And not a man. 
“Good for the wardrobe if bad for the 
spirits,’ I decided. “I shall save on my 
clothes if I lose in my fun.” 


a as a 
Tuesday. 

hese women are all angels. So good. 

I wish I were more like them for 


Walter's sake. Such politeness. Every- 
one bows and smiles, bows and smiles. 
“How did you sleep?” the query goes up 
and down the table. Everyone shakes 
the recesses of her brain and brings out a 
reply. 
the smell of the stables was strong in the 
air.’ ‘And you, fraulein, did you sleep 
well?” “ Not very.” 

But I have discovered that one should 
sleep well. The old hundreds are offended 
if one doesn’t. They have been coming 
to the schloss every summer for forty 
years, and one has to be careful of what 
one says—very careful. I have given 
offence. I must beware. I must sleep 
well. 


Tuesday Night. 

“The schloss was an emperor’s residence 

in 1500. The great dining-room 
has plain white boards, a grand piano, 
infinite space, and the most magnificent 
views from all its windows. Under the 
jutting blue canopy lined with gold scroll- 
work the emperor received the Venetian 
ambassadors hundreds of years ago. And 
to-day it’s all a pension. From Italy, from 
Germany, from Russia, from England, 
from America, pensioners come here to 
spend summer cheaply, comfortably, with 
great mountains frowning behind anda 
wide, glad valley smiling away before. 
A place to be happy in? I'll try. 

But is it possible to be happy with 
mid-day dinner? That’s what I’m won- 
dering. I don’t know any philosopher 
who tackles that question. I'll wait and 
find out. 


Wednesday. 
“T° wo men are coming. They’ll be here 
to-night in time for supper. I heard 
it from Hedwig. ‘To tell the truth, I ask 
her every morning is anyone new expected. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 
“T°o-day for dinner we had soup with 
little dumplings in it, pork with 
sweet stewed cabbage, little dishes of 
stewed apricots and plums, roast veal, 
celery in vinegar, boiled potatoes, cold 

beans, sweet fritters, great mugs of beer. 
No; it is not possible. I feel certain of 
that. I am not absolutely miserable. I 


“T lay awake all night because ~ 


* good-looking, one isn’t. 


me Tatler’s” Short 


PENSIONERS (a Page or Two from Mrs. Walter 
Wastings’s Diary in the Austrian Tyrol). 
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By JLouise Mack. 


am worse. I am hopeless. When they 
handed me stewed apricots with my veal 
I nearly cried. 

It’s all very well for Walter to leave 
me here while he goes off on an exciting 
political escapade into Turkey. He says 
this is the very place for me. Is it? 

The following conversation went on at 
lunch—I mean dinner :— 

Russian Baroness: What are these 
things in the soup? 

German Fraulein: 
word like that). 

Other German Fraulein (eagerly) : Is 
it not very good ? 


Knoodles (or a 


Other German Frdulein: It is very 
good. 

English Old Maid: Is this pork or 
mutton? 


American Old Maid: I guess it’s pork. 
It’s mighty hard. 

American Widow (of four husbands) : 
It’s veal, seems to me. 


Ildest of the Fraus: Pork should 
always be hard (severely). 
American Young Old Thing: As long 


as it’s good meat I guess that’s all that 
matters. 

Eldest of the Frauleins (glaring): The 
meat is always good. 

Other Frauleins: Always. (With con- 
centrated glares. They all begin to‘argue 
and quarrel then, and snap and scratch.) 

Russian Baroness: I shall go. The 
food is not good. I shall go to Montreux. 
There is there a nice hotel where many 
high-born English ladies go, who certainly 
make it rather low. But the food is good. 

Afterwards the Baroness explains to 
the terribly agitated English Old Maid 
that she didn’t mean low; she meant slow. 

The American Young Old Thing says 
she will leave to-morrow; they’re so rude. 
She never said the meat wasn’t good. 


* 


Wednesday Night. 
“7 he men have come. 

I simply couldn’t recognise anyone 
when I went into the salon. Transforma- 
tion! It was wonderful. A wind had 
blown through the schloss and_ tossed 
ribbons, flowers, necklaces, curls, crimps, 
face powder, indiscriminately all over 
everyone. In addition to all that every- 
one was wreathied in smiles. 

Aslam the latest comer the men are 
put next tome. I find them a couple of 
nice, uninteresting young [Englishmen on 
their way to mountain-climbing. One is 
The good-look- 
ing one is nearest me. We talk together. 
They tell me their names so that I can 
give the maid an order about their letters 
as they can’t speak German. In exchange 
I'tell them mine. 

“ Mrs. Hastings.” 

Is it fancy, or does a stir go round 
our beflowered and bejewelled table ? 

After dinner I heard two frduleins 
talking to two fraus. I am certain they 
were talking about me. “Is she a 
widow?” ‘She doesn’t look like one.” 
“She gave us to understand she was a 


miss.” “ Well, it has nothing to do with 
me. But——’ ‘Far be it from me to 


But-—”’ 


say anything. 
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“Isn't the moon lovely ?”’ I said. They 
all started. I knew it was I. 

It was just then it dawned on me that 
I'm always supposed to look so well in 
this old black Paquin frock. 


% £3 


Thursday. 
nother male being has come—a boy. 
iT He’s fifteen and English and is 


travelling with his mother. 

I smiled at him at dinner. I saw he 
wanted two helpings of everything, and | 
encouraged him. These maiden ladies 
live on bread and vegetables and look 
with disgust on healthy appetites. 

After lunch the two men went out, and 
the forty maiden ladies, widows, and young 
ladies discussed them. I rather like to 
hear maiden ladies discussing, so I wrote 
a letter and listened. 

“ How long are they going to stay?” 

has such queer manners. | 
bowed, and he didn’t return my bow.” 

“Go to bed without saying good 
night.” 

“Very nice indeed asked me 
the German for ‘What time is dinner?’ ” 

“Rather good-looking nice 
smile. I told him goitre was caused by 
drinking the water here I advised 
him not to said he never drank 
water and I was very kind.” 

“T think the other better-looking.”’ 

2s te 4 


Thursday Night. 
Had a conversation with the boy. 

“T say, this is a rum place, isn’t 
it? Lots of cats.” 


“Yes. Nice and quiet and good for 
the health. And lovely views.” 

“ But, Tsay, what a collection of ——”’ 

Gis) aie 


“What's the matter with the house- 
maid?” 

“She has goitre. 
has up here.” 

“Well, I never saw such a lot of old 
women. Blest if I know how they manage 
to get up these hills.” 

“Miss Forbes isn’t so old. She’s sup- 
posed to be pretty.” 

“Pretty! Pretty! Isay, Pll tell you 
what I’d do to her, and then she mightn't 
be bad-looking. I'd get her by the scruff 
of the neck, don’t you know, and drag her 
head back, and I'd put my knee against 
her waist and stiffen her out in the other 
direction.” 

There is something delightfully definite 
about boys. I can. see Miss Forbes when 
he has finished with her. 

It was she who asked me how long I 
had been a widow. 

% cd é & 
Friday. 
he men have gone. So has the boy. 
To-day a German fraulein asked me 
the meaning of “eggad,’ an English 
word. 

I said I had never heard of such a 
word. Was it in cooking? Perhaps she 
meant egged and floured. 

No; it was not in cooking. It was in a 
great English historical work. She was 
very angry. 


Every second person 


(Continued on page ii) 
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WESTMINSTER’S UNOFFICIAL PARLIAMENT. 


At the present moment the City of Westminster 
may be correctly described as the trysting place 
of many parliaments. The most important of 
these are either wholly or partially political, but 
politics play no part in the composition of the 
Union Society, which we venture to describe as 
Westminster's Unofficial Parliament. Founded 
in the troublous times of the Gordon Riots, while 
Dr. Johnson still lived and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was at the zenith of his fame, the Union Society 
of St. James’s flourished for over acentury. Six 
years ago the City of Westminster became a 
metropolitan borough, and the time-honoured 
association marked the event by changing its 
designation to that of the Union Society of West- 
minster. From the first the aim and object of 
the Union Society have been the promotion of 
good fellowship and practical philanthropy. It 
appears to have originated on August 27, 1784, 
in a meeting held by ‘‘certain select inhabitants 
of the parish of St. James’s, Westminster.” 

By a curious coincidence the earliest gather- 
ings of the society appear to have taken place at 
the Union Tavern which a century and a quarter 
ago stood at the corner of Air Street and Glass- 
house Street. It has long since disappeared, but 
its site is now occupied by the Café Royal, where 
the social gatherings of the society now take 
place. In 1836 the original articles of the society 
were formed. Amongst other propositions it was 
enacted that the membership be confined to thirty- 
one, and that ‘‘ whenever a bachelor or widower 
in the society takes unto himself a wife he shall 
entertain the members to a dinner within one 


Our photographs depict: (1) Colonel Clifford 
Probyn, first mayor of Westminster and president 
of the Union Society of Westminster ; (2) the Rev. 
F. H. Hillersdon, rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, vice- 
chairman of the Union Society of Westminster; 
(3) Mr. H. A. Campbell, chairman of the Union 
Society of Westminster, 1908; (4) Mr. P. Teofani, 
past chairman of the Union Society of Westminster ; 
(5) Mr. W. A. Cumby, vice-president of the Union 
Society of Westminster; (6) Mr. John W. Dennis, 
Mayor of the City of Westminster; (7) Mr. W. 
Woodward (architect of the Piccadilly Hotel), 
treasurer of the Union Society of Westminster 


Photographs by Downey, Perkoff. Chase, and Elliott & Fry 
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month after notification thereof in the society."’ 
After the construction of Regent Street necessi- 
tated the demolition of the Union Tavern the 
Union Society migrated to the Thatched House 
Tavern in St. James's Street and subsequently 
to the Clarendon Hotel in New Bond Street, 
Willis’s Rooms in King Street, the Criterion, the 
St. James’s Restaurant, and finally to the Café 
Royal. 

During the Victorian era the most prominent 
and active members of the Union Society were 
its president, the late Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Lambert, and Mr. Henry Graves of Pall Mall. 
The jewel of the society now worn by its mem- 
bers commemorates the centenary festival of 
1884.. The present president of the society is 
Lieut. - Colonel Clifford Probyn, ex- Mayor of 
Westminster, with Mr. W. A. Cumby as vice- 
president. The chairman for the year is Mr. 
H. A. Campbell and the vice-chairman the Rev. 
F. H. Hillersdon, rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
The immediate past chairmen are Mr. J. W. 
Dennis, the present Mayor of Westminster, and 
Mr. P. Teofani. The offices of secretary, re- 
membrancer, and treasurer are held by Mr. T. H. 
Munsey, deputy town clerk of Westminster, Mr. 
G. Britton, and Mr. W. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A. 
The Union Society of Westminster now num- 
bers sixty members, and the early 18th-century 
parcel-gilt badge at present worn by the chair- 
man was the gift of Lieut.-Colonel George Lam- 
bert, who was always untiring in his efforts to 
promote the influence and best interests of the 
Westminster Unofficial Parliament. A.M.B. 
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Rolling Eyes. 
| OBSERVED the other day with 


7a 
y) 


sympathetic interest that a poets’ 

club was to be formed in London 

for the purpose of bringing bards 
and songsters together. They are to dine 
—a rather prosaic business, but even poets 
must, unfortunately, live—and they are to 
read or recite to each other their inspired 
lines. It isin accordance, I believe, with 
the fitness of things and with well-esta- 
blished precedent that a poet’s eye should 
roll in a fine frenzy. In these days the 
bard generally rolls one eye and allows 
the other to remain glued on the main 
chance; that is, always presuming that 
the sweet singer has two eyes to play 
with. But by this arrangement of the 
poets reading their productions to each 
other all eyes will be rolling all the time. 


I Hail the Proposal. 
t is really an excellent arrangement, 
and I hail it heartily. There is a 
suggestion of the wild justice of revenge 
about it. Nay, it reminds me of that 
most satisfactory, that perfect, compromise 
known to history when the cats of Kil- 
kenny devoured each other; or to vary 
the simile from the feline to the canine 
world, the scheme will afford a pleasing 
illustration of what is known as trying it 
on the dog. For when poets inflict on 
each other that which they produce they 
may have some idea of what the public 

suffers at their hands. 


Historic Precedent. 
et the reader look into the pages of 
Isaac Disraeli and he will find an 
illustration of what I have said. For the 
worthy Segrais himself, a bard of a sort, 
said::— 

When young I used to please myself in 

reciting my verses indifferently to all persons, 
but I perceived when Scarron, who was my 
intimate friend, used to read his verses to me, 
although they were good, I frequently became 
weary. 
There is here a valuable lesson which 
I respectfully submit to the attention of 
the members of the Poets’ Club. They 
will see that it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing, and from this 
they may perceive that it is hardly 
possible to have too little of a bad thing. 
As the late Lord Justice Bowen said on 
a memorable occasion, we are all con- 
scious of the infirmities of each other. 


What is a Poet? 
he other day I saw—I think it was in 
“The Smart Set ’’—a true remark to 
this effect that while some poets are born 
in most cases it is their own fault. What 
test is to be applied as to membership in 
this new club? In a word, where do I 
come in, or do I come in at all beyond the 
door mat? Ihave produced something in 
verse—nay, in nine or ten verses. The 
shrinking reader need not start fearing 
that Lam about to give him the lot, for I 
know the cold-blooded malignity of editors 
far too well to try to dodge in my little 
offering to the muse in that way. It 
would be most assuredly cut out with 
brutal and savage delight. 


Just One Verse. 

Pethaps, however, now that we have 
entered spring-time, the season of 

hope, even a grim editor will allow one 

verse. My idea was to write a song to be 


oets’ Clul : 


sung by the Speaker of the House at the 
opening of each day’s sitting, and this is 
the sample verse which he is supposed to 
warble from the chair :— 
Should any daring member 
When he rises in his place 
Omit to doff his tall silk hat 
I'll floor him with the mace. 
And when upon the table 
His prostrate form they lay, 
The clerk will then proceed to read 
The orders of the day. 
The reader may take it from me that there 
are nine other verses quite down to that 


SAMMY AND SOME OF HIS MEN 


Sammy, although weighing over 23 st., is a 
very able sailor and a favourite of the crew on 
board the new royal yacht, ‘‘Alexandra.” The 
Queen has found Sammy an excellent subject for 
her camera and he has been many times taken 
when serving on board the old ‘‘Alexandra” 


level of merit; and what I want to know 
is this, does such verse entitle me to come 
in? I hope not, for though the dinner 
may be good, when | had finished the 
coflee I imagine that the subsequent pro- 
ceedings would interest me no more. 
What about Limericks? 

t strikes me that before long the com- 

mittee of the new club will be faced 

by this stern question. Are all those 
ladies and gentlemen who have won prizes 
in limerick competitions entitled to call 
themselves poets? This inquiry leads up 
to a possible supplementary question— 
and if not, why not? Hood once wrote 
about “ prose, verse, and worse,’ but who 
is to settle these subtle distinctions to- 
day? It may be truly said that “ thin 
partitions do their bounds divide.” If you 
exclude the limericker he will protest 
against the admission of the laureate, 
and with some show of reason. 


Cheating the Barber. 
I wonder if the poets will admit to their 
circle any gentleman who keeps his 
hair closely trimmed. Probably not as 
members of the irritable tribe as a rule 
regard hair-cutting as one of the methods 
of “barberism.” They look upon the 
hairdresser as a fury with the abhorr-ed 
shears. 
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By Spencer 
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The ‘‘ Hair” Apparent. 


So I imagine that gentlemen who wish 
to be received as brothers in the 
great fraternity will have to let their 
ringlets dangle down their backs. ‘There 
may be no royal road to poetic renown, 
but before you become a king or monarch 
of song you must first have the hair ap- 
parent, and the more apparent the better. 
A Word about Editors. 
AS a mongoose is to a rat, yea, and even 
as a peacock is to a snake, so is the 
editor unto the poet. He scents out his 
victim from afar, he noses him in the dis- 
tance, and he pounces on him even as a 
starving Bengal tiger leaps upon the 
succulent tourist. Some poets may have 
had their lines accepted, but ten times as 
many have been slung down three flights 
of stairs covered with contusions and con- 
tumely. So I imagine that when the 
gentle poets foregather in the fastness of 
their clubhouse, safe from these brutal 
attentions, they will lift up their voices 
and say that which is evil about editors. 
And in doing so they will have my sym- 
pathy, for of all the rotten—— [A few 
lines have been omitted because of 
irrelevance.—Ed. Tatver.] 
Milton Mocked with a Fiver. 
| have admitted that now and then a 
poem is accepted, but what about the 
scale of remuneration? It strikes me that 
the Poets’ Club might very well form itself 
into a sort of trade union demanding 
a living wage and seeing that no one 
undercuts the market. When Milton, Mr. 
John, produced ‘Paradise Lost” and 
succeeded in getting it published they 
mocked him with a fiver. I have not 
taken the trouble to see at how mucli that 
works out per line, but it was far below 
an honest trade-union rate of wages. Had 
there been a poéts’ club in Milton’s day he 
would have done better financially. As 
it was he had to take one hundred shillings 
for some thousands of lines. 


An Unfeeling Monarch. 
Possibly Charles IX. is responsible for 
this sort of treatment as he uttered 
the brutal sentiment that “ poets resembled 
racehorses that must be fed but not 
fattened, for then they were good for 
nothing.” That is to say, they must be 
lean and hungry. This monarch had the 
soul of an editor. The semi-starvation of 
poets is an old theme. Green in his 
“Short History of the English People” 
writes of William Longland, who: pro- 
duced the “Complaint of Piers the 
Ploughman ” :— 

The world is out of joint, and the gaunt 

rhymer who stalks silently along the Strand has 
no faith in his power to put it right. 
As it was then so is it now. ‘There is 
many a gaunt rhymer stalking along the 
Strand to-day convinced that the world is 
out of joint and uncertain of his power to 
put it right. He mingles with the blue- 
chinned actors who are resting, and he 
passes by the gentlemen with the trays of 
studs a melancholy figure. Ask him what 
he thinks of editors and he will say 
But it is useless to write down his remarks 
as they would never find their way into 
honest print. Possibly the Poets’ Club 
can do something for victims of this sort, 
and if it can none will rejoice more than 
I rejoice, for of a surety they will be jolly 
good fellows, which nobody can deny. 
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‘Our first picture gives a view of Eaton Hall, showing the small house attached in which the duke and duchess live when not entertaining. Next is seen a 
statue by Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., in the hall. Our third photograph depicts a statue of Hugh Lupus, the ancestor of the duke who was nephew of the 
Conqueror, outside the state entrance to the house. Our fourth picture gives a glimpse of the Bird Room at Eaton Hall 


Of the ducal residences in England Eaton Hall is one of the largest and most imposing-looking. It is a modern structure built by the late duke and 
designed by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., in 1867. As to whether it is a style of architecture which appeals to everyone is open to doubt. So large is the 
building that the duke and duchess occupy a small house attached to it when they are not entertaining. Eaton is some four miles from the interesting city 
of Chester, so famous for its quaint buildings in half-timbered style. The entrance gates of the park are close to the river Dee, which bounds the 
city, a river famous for its salmon. The drive to Eaton through the park is extremely pretty, and as one nears the house the pretty model village of 
Eccleston, built by the late duke, is passed through. The lodge to the park immediately surrounding the house overlooks the Dee, which winds round from 
Chester here, and so on past the house. Just beyond the lodge is the stud farm which has obtained such celebrity in recent years in connection with 
Bend Or, Ormonde, and Flying Fox. Here are carefully preserved the bones of Beeswing and the skeleton of Touchstone. Passing on to the hall and 
on the right is the polo ground, just before the usual entrance to the house through the stables is reached. The entrance to Eaton—apart from the state 
entrance—-has a curious approach as one passes right through the stables and coach-house yard and finally emerges in a quadrangle made by the house 
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One side of the saloon at Eaton Hall showing a portion of the painted frieze Another view in the saloon depicting the beautiful frieze 


itself and the stables. In the centre of this is Boehm’s beautiful equestrian statue. The features of .Eaton are the chapel with its great tower containing 
twenty-eight bells, The clock on this has carillon machinery and plays thirty-two tunes on the bells. The dining-room is a very fine lofty room containing 
some fine pictures, notably one of the duchess. The ante-dining-room also contains many family p'ctures, this room connecting the dining-room with the 
saloon. This wonderful apartment, with its enormous friezes painted by Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., representing the Canterbury Pilgrims, is quite remarkable. 
The furniture and marbles both in the saloon and central hall adjoining are magnificent, The Bird Room, so called from the paintings on the walls, the 
drawing-room, and library all lead from one another. This latter room is the finest room in the house and is 92 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. It contains some 
fine paintings by Benjamin West and also some 10,000 volumes. There is a magnificent organ in the library and on the grand stairs are some valuable 
suits of armour which came from Strawberry Hill, Twickenham. The duke is a very keen sportsman, devoted to hunting, and is now M.F.H. He is also 
fond of shooting and motoring and most country pursuits, The duchess, a daughter of Colonel Cornwallis-West, is very bright and attractive and looks 
extremely well on horseback. Everything at Eaton is perfectly arranged, while as a home of sport, this has ever been pre-eminent amongst the members 
of the Grosvenor family from the time of their ancestor, Hugh Lupus, the nephew of the Conqueror, whose son held the state office of le gros veneur. 
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The Decay of the Spring 


HOSE who read the market reports 
in the daily papers may (or may 
not) have come upon the follow- 
ing item recently :— 

“SPRING PoETRY: 
a few unimportant 
parcels changed 
hands. Prices 
sagging heavily.” 

A few days later 
the demand seems to 
have ceased entirely. 
In view of these 
facts I was some- 
what interested the 
other day in a 
lonely country road 
on overtaking a 
man with a heavy 
wheelbarrow. | 
could hardly believe 
my eyes. 

“Tt cannot be,” 
I said. 

“Cantt iti? he 
said bitterly, sitting 
down on his load. 


“Well, it is.” 
“His verse is 
instinct with the 


breath of the spring 
meadows,’”’ I quoted. 

“ Very likely,” he 
said; “it was not 
so long ago either. 
Press cuttings mean 
nothing to me now. 
At this time of the 
year the columns of 
almost every news- 
paper and magazine 
used to be open to me, and afterwards 
I could bring it all out again in a high- 
priced limited edition. Imitation vellum 
and green silk shoelaces. Every luxury 
that a minor poet could demand 
from a publisher. But that’s all 
gone now. 

“And. you've actually been 
compelled to work asa labourer?” 

“Well, I'm doing this job on 
my own account. Inside this 
barrow is four months’ output of 
pure poetry, instinct with the 
breath of the spring meadows, 
every inch of it. I’m taking it 
all off to the pulping mill. I 
must sell it somewhere, and 
nobody else will have it. One 
must live somehow.” 

* And what would you assign 
as the cause of your defeat?” 
I asked in the phrase they use 
after the by-election. 

“Tariff reform had nothing 
whatever to do with it,” he said 
almost angrily. “Every mine 
gets worked out in time, and 
the spring-poetry mine is worked 
out now. Only just think of the 
thousands of years during which 
thousands of poets have been 
saying thousands of things about 
the daffodil. If you can say any- 
thing about the daffodil which 
has not been said before, and 
very much better than you can 
say it, I'll make you a present of 
any two sonnets you like to pick 
out of this barrow.” 

“ Thanks,” I said, “ but I never 
gamble. But you are not limited 
to daffodils. There are others. 
There is—er—the dandelion.” 


“Tt belongs to pharmacy rather than 
to poetry, but it is in just the same posi- 
tion as the daffodil—exhausted. 
there’s the song of the thrush.” 


Pare 


you 
Then 


MISS EFFIE COOK 


Who is now appearing with great success as one of The Follies at the Apollo Theatre. 
‘only just out of her teens Miss Cook has won several medals and other prizes at the Guildhall 


School of Music, where she is still a pupil 


“ Surely,” I said, ‘‘as a spring poet you 
must mean the mavis.” 

“That trick’s played out now. 
old names are not worth a rap. 


MRS. HARLAND 


Sweet 
It’s no 


Lafayette 
PECK—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 
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“But there is another word,” 
“T know what you're thinking of.” 
“You are 
“But is there notiing else which 
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use mavising and cusheting about if 
want 
may just as well say thrush and pigeon 
and save your trouble.” 


to make a living. You 


“Nothing to be 
done with the 
lamb?” Tsuggested. 
“It gambols, it plays 
beside its mother ; 
the public cannot 
entirely have lost 
its interest in the 
lamb.” 

“They may like 
it with mint sauce, 
otherwise they seem 
to have no use [or it. 
Associations have 
helped to spoil it. 
Nothing can ever be 
true poetry which 
has once had _ the 
words, New Zealand, 
in front of it. Then 
there’s the difficulty 
of the rhyme. It is 
not every word that 
will rhyme with 
lamb.” 

“True,” IT said. 
“Stated in modera- 
tion.” 

“And most of 
the words which 
will rhyme are of 
no use. Ham and 
jam only serve to 
remind a spring poet 
how hungry he is— 
don’t help him on 
with his work.” 

I said. 


Langfer 


Although 


quite wrong i replied. 
you 
would assign as the cause for 
the decay “of spring poetry in 
popular favour?” 

“T don’t think the Licensing 
Bill ever affected the issue at all. 
The whole thing has been fought 
out on a very simple question. 
Will the public buy reading 
matter which it cannot read ? 
Apparently it will. You can 
issue any silly old classic in a 
tenpenny reprint and make 
money onit. There is a steady 
stream of people buying those 
books in order to give them to 
other people. But there is a 
limit beyond which the public 
cannot be made to go. Unless 
it is stamped classic the public 
wants to read its reading matter, 
and it cau no longer read spring 
poetry. Possibly Nature is partiy 
at fault too; we rarely get enough 
spring to encourage an interest 
in the subject. I can show you 
how it is by a very simple ex- 
periment. You are an ordinary 
man of low intelligence. I’m not 
going to charge you anything. 
Here’s my barrowload of poetry. 
You can pick where you like and 
read it for nothing. I'll wait 
here patiently till you’ve finished 
even if it makes me late at the 
pulping mill, Now then, will 
you do it?” 

“No,” I said, “but Ill help 
you push that barrow.” 

Barry Pain, 
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ARTFUL OLD MAN! By Charles Pears. 


Gay. Pears. °8- 


Young Man: Why did you advise Miss Smith to go abroad to study music? You know she has no talent 


Old Man: | live next door to Miss Smith 


bo 


THE DAPEER. 


AM very glad to learn that Mr. Punch 

is going to issue under the title of 

“ Humorists of the Pencil” a number 

of shilling albums consecrated to the 
work of his best black-and-white artists, 
past and present. The Phil May volume, 
inaugurating the series, is 
before me in'its neat paper 
covers, and it is to be fol- 
lowed by another devoted 
to the drawings of Charles 
Keene. Later albums will 
display the best work of 
John Leech, George Du 
Maurier, and Messrs. Raven- 
Hill, Townsend, Reed, Par- 
tridge, and Armour. The 
set will be well worth ac- 
Cane, 


phil May Hoe not ease 

lect’? so well as some 
other “Punch” artists. 
Charles Keene, with a far 
wider range of subjects, is 
much more consistent and 
temperamental. Hestands 
for a more definite and 
enduring portraiture of life, 
and his work has a self- 
revealing richness which 
makes it companionable for 
ever. Phil May dazzled us 
by his seizures of external 
character and his brilliant 
succinctness of drawing. 
But. it is difficult to allow 
him a high total effect. He 
succeeds in flashes rather 
than in radiance. Some 
of his drawings are swift 
and unerring as light, and 
when his humour and skill 
were added as two and 
two to make four the effect 
was unforgettable and un- 
surpassed. It is too evident, 
however, that he had not 
always the time and self- 
possession to observe with 
his keenest and wisest at- 
tention. ‘loo often he was 
content with externals that 
served his task, and trusted 
to his wonderful drawing 
to vitalise what was not 
nich}y, vital. 


may be ylenied fo throwing Keene at 
poor Phil May, but he will survive 

this or any other test of contrast. Oddly 
enough the drawing in this album, which 
on the whole I should select as richest in 
observation and sympathy, has less in 
it of Phil May’s short method than of 
Keene’s broad explicitness. I refer to 
the drawing on page 62 called “ Hos- 
pitality.” Below it is the following 
“legend ” :— 

Spokesman of working-men’s club (on 
the occasion of their patron’s first visit) : 
And we ’ope, sir, as this'll be neither the 
fiyst nor the last time as you'll dew us the 
honner of settin’ among us. 

This drawing is impeccable in its 
rendering of character. The semi-mili- 
tary patron, gratified yet cautious, his 
wife distilling affability from departure, 
the spokesman giving the club’s thanks 
with unction without in the least veiling 
his capacity for insolence—these figures 
are a joy. And yet they are all surpassed 
by the little bald-headed man who stand- 
ing behind the spokesman has nothing to 


nat Shall I 


cricketer who played for Kent. 


do but clasp his stomach and stare into 
the situanon with Coat gloom. 


“There 2 are perieos ‘asl two Gaale figures 
in the album that are quite worthy 
to be mentioned with this old seneschal 


EN 


MR. H. G WELLS IN HIS STUDY AT SANDGATE 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous novelist, was born in 1866; his father was a professional 
He generally manages to do most of his work before 
breakfast, and he caricatures cleverly with either hand 


of a working-man’s club. One is the 
amiable British workman who having 
politely remarked to an old lady in a 
railway carriage, “You don’t object to 
my pipe I ’ope, mum?” and having re- 
ceived the answer, ‘“ Yes, I do object very 
strongly,” immediately retorts, “Oh! then 
out you get.” Here Phil May’s triumph 
has been to draw a workman who was 
capable of offering a worthless cheque of 
politeness, not so much out of designed 
treachery but because he “fancied”’ being 
polite as a costless sensation. 
a % 

‘The other is Ssdacaly the portrait of a 

working-man Don Juan standing at 
a_ bar. Says. his companion looking up 
from a newspaper, “‘ Hay, wot’s this ‘ere 
Rosebery a-torkin’ abaat? Bless’d if he 
ain’t a-goin’ to do aw’y with the Lords!” 
To which the Don Juan of the check neck- 
cloth and tilted bowler replies, ‘‘ Do aw’y 
with the ’ole bloomin’ lot o’ Jords if he 
likes as long as he don’t do aw’y with 
the lidies.”” The jolly, coarse, lob-eared 
rakishness of this fellow is a great capture 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


in a difficult quest of expression. And the 
contrast between the men is carried out 
in the Mery: wey they stand. 
‘The Preriest drawing, likes in picture 
and feeling, is “ Botany; or,a Day 
in the Country.” Every- 
one will remember this: 
“Say, Billee, shall we gaver 
mushrooms?” ‘ Yus; [’m 


1? 


a beggar to climb! 


ate ue 


“These are the bright par- 

ticular gems. But I 
must not forget the prisoner 
in the dock whose counsel 
is saving to the jury, 
“Gentlemen, I am _ ready 
to admit that his career in 
the past has not been free 
from blemish——’ The 
histrionic attempt at sus- 
pended infamy in the 
prisoner’s face, lit by 
smouldering observation of 
the jury, is wonderful. 
And it is wonderful be- 
cause you take from the 
drawing a small aftermath 
of oe 


ete the most obvi- 
ously popular and 
brilliant drawing in the 
book is that which bears 
the following legend :— 

Fussy Old Lady: Now 
don’t forget, conductor, | 
want the Bank of England. 

Conductor to Policeman 
standing by: All right, 
mum. (Aside) She don't 
want much do she, 
mate ? 

This is a thoroughly 
characteristic and brilliant 
drawing; but the con- 
ductor is too tall. Mr. 
Punch is to be thanked for 
this muster of Phil May’s 
best work. It is just the 
thing to have lying about, 
and no dentist’s waiting- 
room should be without it. 


te 


If am delighted to hear that Mr. H. G. 

Wells, whose portrait graces this page, 
has a new novel of modern life in hand. 
The subject is strikingly fresh—the kind 
of thing to make people exclaim, ‘‘ The 
very subject for Wells.” More than that 
I dare not say. In the photograph Mr. 
Wells is seen at work. He does not 
here suggest the dyspeptic author, and yet 
he has ere now referred to indigestion 
as “the fundamental secret of literary 
art.” 


e developed the theme as follows: “It 
is imperative if you wish to write with 
any power and freshness at all that you 
should utterly ruin your digestion. Any 
literary person will confirm this statement. 
At any cost the thing must be done even 
if you have to live on German sausage, 
onions, and cheese to do it. So long as 
you turn all your dietary to flesh and 
blood you will get no literature out of it. 
‘We learn in suffering what we teach in 
song.’”’ 


RHE TALLER 
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“?’Ullo! ’ullo! We’re the Consolidated Association of Bullionists. 
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THE TALLER 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND 


Perfect Tastes. 

F ever all the good fairies met together 
to endow a mortal child with perfect 
gilts, and no bad ones came at all, the 
occasion was the birth of Alexandra, 

our Queen. Every sweet and womanly 
attribute, both of body and of mind, they 
gave her, even that of the love of a whole 
nation and the respect and admiration of 
the civilised world. While it has been 
the tendency of ladies of lesser rank to 
display masculine proclivities and a cynical 
indifference to family ties she remained a 
peerless example of the “perfect woman, 
nobly planned,” and was not ashamed of 
owning a heart. 


The Secret of her Charm. 
"There is an old proverb which says, “A 

gracious woman retaineth honour,” 
and it is not unlikely that it is in the 
Queen's ever-present quality of gracious- 
ness that the secret of her great charm lies. 
Her exquisite beauty—who can forget the 
magic spell of it at a state concert, for 
instance, when one sees her the loveliest 
of all the lovely women in the great ball- 
room at Buckingham Palace ?—is not 
enough to account for it. It is her un- 
failing tact and the unending number of 
great and small acts of kindness which so 
evidently come from a kind and thoughtful 
heart that have endeared her to all ranks 
among her people. 
Her Majesty’s Hobbies. 

er Majesty has a tremendous number 

of hobbies. She is a great lover of 
music and an accomplished pianist. Her 
fondness for art is well known and she is a 
keen photographer, going nowhere with- 
out her camera. In her boudoir are many 
large albums filled with snapshots of all 
kinds—of crowds taken from her balcony, 
her carriage, her yacht, her train, of end- 
less family groups—and also of charm- 
ing pictures of clouds, moonlit seascapes, 
corners of lovely gardens, and so on. 


Her Love of Animals. 
“The Queen delights in pets of all sorts. 
She possesses poultry, rare birds, 
horses, dogs, and cats, with which she 
constantly takes prizes at all the principal 
shows. Her Borzois hounds, her charming 
Pekinese spaniels, and her Persian and 
Russian and Siamese cats have become 
famous in the sporting world. To her is 
due the popularity that these breeds have 
attained of recent years, while the forma- 
tion of the Ladies’ Kennel Club was the 
outcome of her efforts. 
Her Love of Flowers. 
F lowers are her especial hobby. Her 
rooms are always filled with sweet- 
smelling flowers, and it was she who first 
introduced the fashion of wearing natural 
flowers in the daytime, while King Edward 
has revived the old vogue of the man’s 
buttonhole of carnations or violets. Her 
Majesty is especially fond of the herbaceous 
border and has revived the laying-out of 
beds of fragrant flowers. J[.avender forms 
one of her favourite borders and is her 
favourite perfume. 


Her Charities. 
he number of the Queen’s charities has 
noend. All the great hospitals of 
London have a share in her interest and 
sympathy, and her example in helping 
them by organising public subscriptions 


BOOK PLATE FOR ALEXANDRA HOUSE 


Originated by Queen Alexandra 


for them and in other ways has been an 
incalculable benefit to their welfare. The 
Queen loves everyone round her to be 
happy and cannot bear to hear of any 
case of distress without at once, if possible, 
relieving it. She is the despair of the 
stereotyped official, for she acts on her 
kind impulses without weighing considera- 
tions of expediency, and her will is as 
strong as her sympathy. 


. Alexandra House. 


mong her many educational interests 
the one nearest her heart is perhaps 
Alexandra House, the splendid hostel for 
girl students of the Royal College of 
Music (of which she and: the King are also 
patrons), and the various schools of art. 
This house was built by Sir Francis Cooke 
and given to her Majesty, who originated 
the idea of it, and she pays it several visits 
—often impromptu ones—in the course of 
the year. Her monogram is interwoven 
in all its decorations, and the book plate 
(reproduced here) on the flyleaf of all the 
books in its library was designed by 
herself. 


The Queen’s Book Plate. 
alking of book plates, the Queen’s own 
is a most dainty conception, bearing 
a personal note and an indication of her 
many tastes in its design, which is quite 
original and characteristic. The border is 
a dignified interweaving of the English 
oak, beech, and roses, while the old grey 
towers of Windsor Castle in one corner 
and an exquisite moonlight view of the 
weird heights of Elsinore depict both the 
home of her adoption and the historic 
palace of her native Denmark. On either 
side lie her faithful dogs—Alix and the 
spaniels, Billie and Punchie—to indicate 
her love of the canine race, while some 
rare books and scrolls of music are etched 
in the centre to typify her taste for 
these things. The motto, ‘ Faithful unto 
Death,” a dove with an olive branch in 
its mouth, and a simple cross with the 
name, “ Alexandra,’’ complete a_ truly 
delightful ex libris. 
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HER TASTES. 


The Princess of Wales’s Book Plate. 


he Princess of Wales also follows the 
cult of the book plate. Hers, though 

not of as elaborate design as the Queen’s, 
is a pretty conceit, also originated by 
herself. It consists simply of her Royal 
Highness’s monogram surmounted by a 
coronet and surrounded by a wreath of 
May flowers. 

i oo 
The Queen’s ‘‘ Gentlest Art.” 


Among the many arts in which the 

Queen excels is the one that has 
been happily styled in the title of a recent 
book, “the gentlest.” Her Majesty is an 
indefatigable letter-writer, often writing 
as many as thirty letters in a day herself, 
while her faithful friend and companion, 
Miss Knollys, sometimes gets through a 
hundred in a day under her personal 
supervision. The Queen’s handwriting is 
slightly German in character with pro- 
nounced flourishes and dashes instead of 
the usual punctuations. 


it i tt 
Her Taste in Dress. 


Simplicity is the note of the Queen’s 
dress. Her beautiful face and figure 
do not require a setting of frills and 
“flulls.” The neat toque and tight-fitting 
tailor-made gown become her to pert!ec- 
tion. But when magnificence is the order 
of the day she knows how to be magni- 
ficent indeed. Who can forget the regal 
majesty of her appearance at the corona- 
tion, kneeling in her robes of state under 
a canopy supported by four beautiful 
duchesses, or her radiant loveliness in 
white and gold tissue, with the long train 
borne by her pages and maids of honour, 
as she stood at the King’s side on the 
occasion of their first drawing-room ? 


Prince Olaf’s Epigram on the Queen. 
fter all, perhaps the Queen is best 

summed up in the words of her 
small grandson, Prince Olaf, who on 
being asked who he loved best in the 
world is said to have replied, “Next to 
mamma | love grandmamma best, because 
she’s so pretty and she always thinks of 
just what you want before you want it.” 
Surely this epigrammatic utterance from the 
mouth of a babe describes better than many 
pages could the chief perfection of woman- 
liness and of one woman in particular. 
Royal Opinions on the Suffragettes. 
“Though Queen Alexandra wisely refrains 

from publicly influencing politics in 
any way,her sympathies are certainly not 
with the Suffragist cause. Her Majesty has 
herself always shown by her example how 
woman’s power is best and most potently 
wielded from her own domain. This 
opinion is shared by the Princess of Wales. 
Queen Victoria writing on the subject of 
“women’s rights” and those who raised 
the agitation on the subject thirty-eight 
years ago says: “The Queen is most 
anxious to enlist everyone who can speak 
or write in checking this mad folly of 
women’s rights with all its attendant hor- 
rors on which her poor feeble sex is bent, 
forgetting every sense of womanly feeling 
and propriety. Lady ought to geta 
good whipping. Itis a subject that makes 
the Queen so furious that she cannot 
contain herself.” The lady whose sudden 
and conspicuous appearance on public 
platforms elicited this protest from Queen 
Victoria in 1870 was a young matron 
who bore a highly-honoured name and 
was afterwards personally remonstrated 
with by the Queen. 
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Vicissitudes of a Virtuoso 
By Mark Mambourg. 


Touring—a Recreation ? 


OME people might think that an ex- 
tended professional tour in foreign 
parts comes as something in the 
nature of a holiday to the virtuoso. 

They are not, however, correct in forming 
such an opinion, for although a voyage is 
generally pleasant enough the work that - 
one has to do at the other end more 

than makes up for the repose of 

ocean travel. For instance, during 

my last tour in South Africa—in 

August and September, 1g05—I 

visited twelve towns and gave 

twenty-six recitals, while the tour 

that I have just completed in that 

country left me with a total of 

eighteen towns visited and over 

thirty recitals given. Such a pro- 

gramme means, of course, a great 

deal of hard work, for in addition to 

the actual concerts there is the. 
travelling from place to place which 

must be taken into consideration 

and which is often the most tiring 

part of the whole affair. 


A Fish Supper. 
ut before mentioning any inci- 
dents of the present South 
African tour I cannot resist recalling 
an amusing little reminiscence of my 
1905 visit which I do not think 1 
have ever before related. One night 
I got back to my hotel very late 
after a concert and found that most 
of the staff had gone to bed. I was 
feeling extremely hungry so pro- 
ceeded to make anxious inquiries as 
to whether it would be possible to 
get any supper, however modest the 
meal might be. Aftera little trouble 
I was promised some fish if | would 
wait while it was procured and 
cooked. I waited a very long time 
indeed, but it was worth it, for when 
the meal did appear it was truly 
excellent. Next morning I had to 
start for another town, but just 
before leaving the hotel a man came 
up to me with a brown paper parcel 
under his arm. He was, he explained, 
the fishmonger who had supplied the 
fish for my over-night supper and he had 
brought a further ‘sample in the parcel. 
This “he wished me to accept and requested 
at the same time that I would write him 
out a testimonial as I had already ex- 
pressed such appreciation of his goods. 


The Inevitable Letter. 


o tour would be complete without one 
or more strange letters containing 
requests from eccentric individuals with a 
partiality for ink, and the tour which I 
recently concluded has proved to be no 
exception to this well-worn rule. Sure 
enough upon my arrival in Cape Town | 
found the inevitable epistle waiting for 
me. It was in the following terms :— 
“Dear Mr. Marx Hampourc,—Our 
little Nellie has been practising on the 
piano for over a year now and can play 
wonderfully as a result of her pains. She 
plays so fast that you: cannot tell 
where one note ends and the next begins, 
and. she is the marvel of all our friends. 
If you could possibly find time to call 
round at the enclosed address and hear 
her I am sure it would be worth your 
while as I believe you would be prepared 


to take her on tour with your party when 
she would draw tremendous audiences by 
her playing, which is like nothing any of 
us have ever heard before. In these cir- 
cumstances ! would suggest that we divided 
the profits arising from her performances, 
but we can settle all details when we meet. 
—Yours faithfully, ——.” 


MR. MARK HAMBOURG 


Who relates his experiences on this page 


A Kimberley ‘‘ Diamond.” 
At Kamberley I had rather an amusing 
experience this time. Just as I was 
preparing to return to my hotel alter the 
concert a young man came up to me and 
asked if I could spare him a few moments’ 
conversation about a_ very important 
matter. I went aside with him, when he 
explained how he had recently quarrelled 
with his fiancée and broken off his engage- 
ment with her. This action, however, had 
made him very miserable, and now alter 
hearing my “beautiful music’? he was 
very anxious to make up his quarrel. 
The chief difficulty that stood in his way 
was the fact that she had ees him 
the engagement ring, which he had been 
obliged to pawn owing to lack of money, 
while his object in speaking to me was to 
inquire whether I would be willing to put 
the crown on a good action by advancing 
him enough money to redeem the trinket. 


Cash Wanted. 


V herever I go I always find there are 

plenty of persons who would be 
willing to accept a small loan from me, 
and they are always at pains to explain 
how it will pay me to oblige them. At 
Johannesburg, for instance, a gentleman 
who hadrun out of ready money came 
to me with what he designated a “dead 
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suip” in the way of a mining share which 
if bought at its then price would spell 
fortune for the happy possessor. In the 
course of conversation I was able to elicit 
the fact that he hastened to possess some 
of these very shares himself, which he had 
bought some time previously at a higher 
price and which he was now ready to sell 
to me ata loss because he was so 
hard up and because, as he hastened 
to add, he had conceived a strong 
personal liking for me. I did not 
see my way clear to oblige him in 
the matter, and on looking over 
the papers since that date 1 am not 
altogether sorry for the fact as the 
shares in question have gone down 
several points since the day when he 
offered them to me. 


Fair Prey. 
udeed, the travelling virtuoso 
seems to be considered as fair 
prey by certain classes of the com- 
munity, and his life on tour includes 
quite a number of petty persecutions 
from which he cannot hope to 
escape. Besides the would-be bor- 
rowers of money there are the auto- 
graph-hunters, who pour their auto- 
graph books upon him in volleys ; 
the cracked inventors who wish to 
sell him extraordinary discoveries ; 
the people who wish their children 
to be turned into modern Rubin- 
steins by a week’s piano tuition; 
and many swindlers of a quite un- 
scrupulous kind who are ready to 
put any trick into practice that 
seems to promise them profit. 
A Dutch Supper. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven if I 
conclude this article with yet 
another supper story. It was after 
an evening recital that an old Dutch 
farmer came up with an invitation 
to my manager and myself to go 
home with him to “a real Dutch 
supper,” and as we were both very hungry 
we accepted. We drove for many miles 
before reaching our host’s house, which 
we entered half famished. Chairs were 
drawn up to a table, pipes were produced, 
and soon some coffee made its appearance, 
but for food we looked and yearned in 
vain. Politeness obliged us to sit there, 
talking with as good a grace as we could 
command, but oh! what an ordeal it was, 
and how it rejoiced us at last to be 
able to tear ourselves away and hasten 
back to where there was some food to be 
found. And what asupper we did have in 
the end—at our hotel. M. H. 
Popularity. 
he other day two well-known dramatic 
authors were walking down Oxford 
Street when one observed the other's 
portrait on picture post cards in several 
shop windows and expressed his astonish- 
ment at the notoriety which he had won. 

“ How is this?’ he remarked enviously. 
“Here are you as large as life while I 
can’t see my likeness anywhere.” 

“Tet me explain to you how it’s 
done,’ said his companion. ‘‘I send my 
secretary once a week to buy a copy at 
each of these shops, and the salesmen keep 
the post cards in their windows in hope 
of the public continuing to buy them.” 
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LONDON’S rot THEATRE. 


Mr. C. Herbert Workman, who is now appearing as Koko in the revival of ‘“‘ The Mikado” at the Savoy Theatre, is here shown with the ingenious toy 
theatre that he has personally constructed for his son. Mr. Workman in addition has made all the electric fittings and painted most of the scenery 


Mr. C. Herbert Workman and his son, Roy, manager and conductor of The manager and conductor of the toy theatre discussing a point of 
the toy theatre orchestration 


FIRE PROOT 


CURTA\ 


The pictures above depict respectively the stage set for the first act of ‘‘The Mikado,” a side view showing fly rail, grid, and switchboard; next a wood 
scene, and finally the front of the theatre stage with an ingenious fireproof curtain 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES— 


CCS IED TI, 


} BERS ie > 


Dover Street Studios 
MISS IRIS HOEY 


Who takes a principal part in the forthcoming production of ‘‘The Butterflies.”” Miss Ada Reeves and Miss Mankman are included in the cast 
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HOEY AND PHYLLIS MONAMAN. 


MISS PHYLLIS MONKMAN 


. Elwin Neame 


Who will play Ninette in the production of ‘‘The Butterflies” at the Apollo. Miss Monkman has made a name for herself as a clever dancer 
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QUINTET OF GAIETY GIRLS. 


Belew are presented five beautiful actresses who’ are taking part in Mr. George Edwardes’s new and successful musical play, 
“ Havana,” at the Gaiety Theatre 


MISS KITTY MASON S ’ ae MISS TORTOLA VALENCIA 


Who takes the part of Maraquita Who plays-Isolda in ‘‘ Havana" 


Dover Street Studios 
The oval photograph in middle depicts Miss Evie Greene, wno takes the part of Consuelo; on left Miss Olive May, who gives a delightful rendering of 


Tita; and on right Miss Jean Aylwin, who enacts Anita 
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Steam Car 


possesses charms and advantages not 


to be found in any other type of 
Car. 


We want to demonstrate this fact 
to you. 


Arrange a trial run at once, in the 
meantime write and get full par- 
ticulars. 


Immediate Deliveries. 
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PENSIONERS-—continued. By lWLouise 


How was it spelt ? 

It-g-a-d. 

“Oh yes. Of course.” 

“You do know the word then? What does 
it mean?” 

Iam unable to explain. How can one ex- 
plain the meaning of ““egad’’? 

“Tt is an exclamation and neyer used,” I 
murmur. 

But she doesn’t believe me. It is so easy to 
say a word is never used when one doesn’t know 
the meaning of it. Iread that in her eye. I 
am lost. In addition to being everything else I 
am ignorant of my own language. Exciting 
rather. The air bristles. 

Ee % 
Sunday. 
he schloss is at loggerheads. 
Nobody speaks to anyone she spoke to a 
week ago. 

There has been a great quarrel; a wal 
indeed. An American changed her seat at table 
and the fight broke out. It was an unforgiv- 
able thing to do that, to change your seat. 
Really, it's an awful thing to shut a lot of 
women up together like this. 

I look round for the sweet, peaceful, polite 
old things of a hundred and over. They are 


gone. A lot of harpies have come in their 
places. Everyone is going to leave. The 


tension is terrific. 

Every remark, no matter how small, goes off 
as if loaded. 

“Were there many people here last Septem- 
ber?’’ I asked the head of the fraus, a pro- 
fessor’s. widow, by way of making a little 


conversation. 
“There were some very nice people here, 
replied. 


” she 
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; i containing 1,008 pages, 
including 51 illustrations. 


A Bijou Cookery Book. 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY 


By MATILDA LEES DODS, 


Diplomée of the South Kensington School of 
ookery. 


Bound in Leather with round corners, red 
under gold edges, Price - 


stained edges, Price 1/6 
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The Lancet says : “ 


Greate a beautiful 


THE KING. 


I’m not sure if she thinks I’m insulting her or 
she is merely meaning to insult me. 
This can’t last. 


tt ut 


Monday. 
wo left this morming. Three went after 
lunch. Walter arrives at six. Angels, 
indeed. 


Monday Night. 


Walter has come. 


I ran downstairs to meet him and nearly 


fell into his arms. He said “ Darling,” and 
gave mea great hug. I said “ Darling,” too. 


Just then a frau professor and a frau doctor 
went upstairs. I started guiltily and said in a 
calm, clear voice to Walter, ‘““What dreadful 


1»? 


heat they are having in London! 
i % t 


Monday Night, Later. 
went into the great dining-room just before 
supper. Imagine my surprise. 

The transformation had returned. 

Everyone had broken out into flowers and 
beads and lace again just as they did when the 
two men came. 

What can it mean ? 

The frau professor was talking to the frau 
doctor. They stopped. They looked at me. 
Then they looked away. 

I took no notice. I asked Hedwig, “ Will 
you please put the herr next me on my right ?” 
She stared at me quite frightened. “On my 
right,’ I repeated. I went away to get Walter. 

We came in together ten minutes later, and 
what had happened? Walter’s place was set 
three places away from me. Three absolute 
cats sat between us. 
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Mack. 


“Come and sit on the other side of me,” 
Walter in his loud, cheerful voice. 

The whole table shivered. 

The frau doctor and the frau professor 
looked positively apoplectic, especially in the 
region of the fifth chin. It was they who had 
countermanded my order. 


said 


“T always like my wife next me,” said 
Walter directly, addressing the frau _pro- 
fessor. 


In his loudest tones he says to me :— 

“What rotten beer they give you here, dar- 
ling.” 

I never in my life heard a remark that 
seemed to me as brave as that. 

I look up and catch the frau doctor’s eye. 

Ah! now I understand. She had been telling 
them all that she caught me kissing a stvange 
man, 


Tuesday. 
nother transformation. 

All the nice, affable, polite, bowing old 
ladies have come back. Everyone is as sweet 
as possible. The harpies have disappeared and 
one can say, “Isn't the butter a little salt?” 
without being eaten alive. The air is cleared. 
The tension is gone. 

It’s all Walter. 

What they wanted here was a man; but not 
a man about whom there could possibly be any 
doubts, not a man that might belong to one 
any more than to another, not a man that 
could arouse vanities, envies, hopes, and fears. 
Just a man, wholesome, decided, loud-voiced, 
who said the beer was “rotten,” ordered cold 
beef when there wasn’t enough to eat, and was 
well married to the woman on his right. In a 
word, Walter. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the 
world, 2s. Gd. S. Gd. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 1s. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


; 0 ov? PURE Ye, 
oo? 


Az 
“A Perfect Wine.” "ey, 
WHITEWAY’'S 
CYDERS 


Prepared from Selected 
Apples and guaranteed 
free from chemical 
preservatives. 


Sparkling and Still Brands (Sweet 
and Dry) in Bottle, also ia Casks. 


SUPPLIED TO 
THE KING 
AND ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


WHITEWAY'S ORCHARDS, Whimple, Devon, 
and 22 & 23, Albert Embnkt., London, 8.W 
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Be ea 
ARE WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


PEDALS TO PUSH— THAT'S ALL. 
EVER MESHING GEARS. HANDS FREE TO STEER. 
Free Trials at any time. 


106, NEW BOND ST., W. Works: Bedford. 


Apply for Illustrated Handbooks and all further information 
to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 to 65, Charing 
Cross, London, S.W.; 67 and 68, King William Street, 
London, E.C.; 24, James Street, Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow; 18, St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol; 
92, Cross Street, Albert Square, Manchester; 41, Victoria 
Street, Belfast; 38, Quai Jordaens, Antwerp. 


The World-Wide Recognition of the 


BROADWOOD PIANOFORTE. 


Madame MELBA writes :— 


30, Great Cumberland Place, Vi 
Dear Sirs, July 24th, 1907. 

I must write and tell you how qelishied I am at the prospect of having for my home in Melbourne the Broadwood Bayless Grand Piano which 
I selected yesterday. There is no pianoforte I would sooner have. One of my earliest musical recollections is the arrival of a Broadwood Piano at my 
father's house, and I am much looking forward to showing my friends in Australia that the house of Broadwood to-day so splendidly maintains 
its veputation as one of the leading manufacturers of the World. 


” 


Yours truly, 
Messrs. John Broadwood & ‘Sons. NELLIE MELBA. 


Full particulars of the BROADWOOD EASY PAYMENT SYSTEM, together with an Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, will be sent on application to— 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltd., Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
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The City and Suburban Handicap. 
HE problem of the moment is the 
City and Suburban Handicap, 
due to be decided this afternoon 
over Epsom’s classic downs. 
Everybody is propounding it—your fellow 
passenger from town, your flyman from 
Epsom Town Station, who regards yau as 
the hawk, does the sparrow, the waiter 
who serves you your lunch, and the being 
who sells you the “’fishul card.” The 
man who is light-heartedly solving the 
problem before the horses themselves de- 
cide it is the garrulous, raucous-voiced, 
illiterate tipster, who because he wears 
immaculate breeches and gaiters and has 
a racing saddle with weight cloths thrown 
in front of him is actually believed by 
many of his hearers to be an uncertain 
mixture of owner- 
trainer-jockey and 
stable-lad. If a 
tithe of what he 
is telling were 
true he himself 
would be a riches- 
burdened Croesus, 
all owners and 
trainers would be 
“crooks ”’ because 
of! the. pretty. 
ramps they engi- 
neer, and _ the 
poor, bookmakers 
would be poor 
indeed, for they 
would be “ broke” 
long before they 
could finish pay- 
ing out on the 
tipster’s tips. 
Follow the Money. 
*[ hat is one way 
of having 
the matter settled 
for you, but I do 
not recommend it. 
Rather had you 
better saunter into 
the great paddock 
and judge for 
yourself of the 
degrees of fitness 
of the well-trained 
animals that will 
start for the 
*“Gity’’ of 1908. 
Or, if you distrust your own judgment of 
thoroughbred horsetlesh, go into the ring, 
and if you must bet, follow the money. 
It is not a bad plan, and it paid last year 
when Velocity was the eleventh-hour tip 
and fancy in the betting rings. And how 
gallantly he won too. 
‘ t ae % 
Three Notable Winners. 
“The City and Suburban has a most 
interesting history among the big 
handicap races of the year, but I doubt if 
a better animal ever won it than Velocity. 
One must never be dogmatic over such a 


point, for there is always a tendency to . 


regard what is latest as being best; and 
this being so it is well to point out that 
the great Bend Or won for the late Duke 
of Westminster in 1881. The chestnut 
carried g st., whereas Velocity’s weight 


was gst. 2 lb., which was also the weight * 


of Master Kildare, who as a five-year-old 
beat twenty-seven otliersin 1880. Velocity, 
therefore, did not create a record in carry- 
ing g st. 2 lb. to victory, but he equalled 
the existing record and won in a canter. 


Heavily-backed Winners. 
Some heavily-backed horses have won 
the City and Suburban during the 
last fifty-seven years; indeed, Ishould be 
inclined to say that it has produced fewer 
surprises than many other leading races of 
the season. Thus well-backed winners in 
recent years were Dean Swilt a couple of 
years ago, Pharisee in 1905, Australian 
Star in 1go1, and The Grafter in 1900. 
Then one must not omit to mention the 
success of the very heavily-backed three- 
year-old, Delight, in 1866. His: success— 
he won in a canter—dealt the ring a blow 


-which is ‘remembered to. this day. Not 


many Australian-bred horses have been 
imported to run in this country, and it is 
therefore singular to note that they have 
done remarkably well in the “ City.” The 


HIS MAJESTY’S DERBY CANDIDATE, PERRIER, WITH H. JONES UP 


The colt won the Newmarket Biennial Stakes last week in a canter 


Gralter, Australian Star, and Newhaven II. 
(1899) were all: Walers, while it is also 
curious that they won in successive years. 


A 50-to-r Chance. 
N ineteen years ago there was a rare 
surprise enacted. Many men_ in- 
terested in racing to-day may recall that 
in 1889 the winner, Goldseeker, started at 
50 to 1 against. Not a Jeddah or Rubio 
price perhaps, but long enough to be 
startling to backers and honey to. the 
layers. This was a case of an owner being 
far more dismayed than elated by success, 
for I should explain that Goldseeker was 
not wanted to win. He was very well 
handicapped in the Jubilee Stakes ‘at 
Kempton ‘and the owner thought that no 
harm would come of letting the horse 
have a gallop in public at Epsom, The 
jockey, Tom + Cannon, jun., had no in- 


* structious—the owner did not think it 


nécessary to give any as the horse was so 
backward in condition. Yet to the blank 
amazement of all who saw the race Gold- 
seeker made the whole of the running and 
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won easily. And the worst of it was that 
the penalty he earned by his success caused 
him to be beaten for the Jubilee Stakes, 
which had once seemed such a good thing 
for him. 
a tt tt 
A Memorable Double Event. 
We are not likely to witness this week 
what occurred in Virago’s year 
(1854). Then thé Great Metropolitan (the 
long-distance race) and the City and 
Suburban were decided on the same alter- 
noon. Virago was tried to be a “stone 
certainty,’ and not only did the owner 
and trainer fancy they would, win the 
“City” but they also had designs on pull- 
ing off the Great Metropolitan and so com- 
pleting a remarkable double event. She 
won the first race easily, and an hour later 
- had won the Great 
Metropolitan in a 
canter. Race- 
horses are not 
asked to do this 
sort of thing 
nowadays; rather 
are they com- 
modities of the 
cotton-wool  va- 
riety. Virago’s 
owner netted 
£15,000 over the 
double event, a 
sum which is not 
likely to be won 
over the winner 
to-day whatever 
it may be. 
e & 
To-day’s Race. 
hat will win 
to-day? I[ 
am writing some 
days in advance, 
and the experience 
of recent years has 
gone to prove that 
eleventh-hour de- 
velopments in re- 
gard to the big 
handicaps are in 
general to be re- 
lied on. Whatever 
be favourite or 
second favourite 
on the night be- 
fore the race 
should be there 
or thereabouts. For myself I can only 
advise now on book form and from a 
study of the handicap. 


Rouch 


A Selection. 

[_ongcrolt, who certainly appeared to 
have a good chance on his Lincoln 

form, has been scratched. It is Dean 


“Swilt’s favourite course, and though an 


aged horse he must be reckoned with if the 
Joel party really fancy him. Lord Derby’s 
Oakleigh II. won his only race at Epsom 
last year and then carried g st.g lb. He 
has now only 8 st. 1 lb. to carry, but I 
regard him as being overrated and shall 
not recommend him. Land League’s Lin- 
coln form was too bad to be true, but all 
the same he may not win another big race 
until the autumn, maybe another Cam- 
bridgeshire. Horses which appeal to me 
are Simonson, with only 6st. 7 lb. to carry ; 
Eastern, one of Alec Taylor’s, allotted to 
carry 7st. 7 lb.; and Silver Heeled, a more 


- than useful mare with the nice weight of 


only 7 st. 2 lb. Ifancy them in the order 


named. 
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